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The Way GLER 


This is a pretty late date to make John Steinbeck’s Grapes of Wrath the book of 
the month but if you have not read it you certainly ought to. 


With this issue THE INTERCOLLEGIAN makes a beginning of trying to meet the re- 
quirements and recommendations of the Riverdale NICC meeting. THE Way. 
FARER wants to call your special attention to the editorial page. We have added 
one more page of editorials and also tried to deal with current and controversja| 
issues. Needless to say we would be glad to have your letters (not too long) 
regarding your reactions either pro or con. 


The New Editorial Board will include the 
Eleanor French, Roy McCorkel, Reinhold 
Terlin, Charles D. Ferguson and others. 


John 
Wilmina 


following : 
Niebuhr, 


Maxwell Adams, 
Rowland; Rose 


Reverend Roswell Barnes, an old SCMer who has never lost his interest in the 
Student Movement, was recently elected Associate General Secretary of the Fed- 
eral Council of Churches of Christ in America. 


In the last few days (as I write) Russia invaded Finland. The reversal of Russian 
foreign policy, of which this is the latest but probably not the last event, has come 
as a real discouragement to me. THE WAYFARER confesses that for some years he 
was one of those who had believed that there was more hope for a peaceful and 
just world in Russia than anywhere else. This hope now appears smashed. Never- 
theless I still believe that during the years of the Litvinov régime Russia honestly 
tried to form an alliance with the democracies, which continued to turn a cold 
shoulder. Had Russia, before Molitov, been treated as it should have been by the 
democracies Finland would still be safe and very likely there might not have even 
been a World War. This does not make Russia any less guilty but it puts part 
of the blame on us. 


There is another conclusion I draw from the Russian invasion of Finland. It 
strengthens my conviction that there can be no justice without democracy. We see 
the truth of the remark “all power corrupts and absolute power corrupts abso 
lutely.”. Unless in government (or in anything else for that matter) there are 
checks on power it eventually becomes ruthless no matter how well intentioned it 
began. To put it in Christian language: no man (or group of men) is free enough 
from sin to be given absolute management of anything. 


THE INTERCOLLEGIAN office has been swamped the last few weeks with articles on 
war and peace, far more than we could possibly use even if we were a strictly 
pacifist journal which we are not. For the benefit of other writers we would like to 
say: (1) that all articles are carefully read by the Committee. (2) We are ready 
to print the best articles on peace on either side of the fence as we have space. 
(3) We especially welcome student articles but suggest that unless you have some- 
thing really new and vital to say on peace you try some other field. (4) If you 
really want to say something on peace you can say it in a letter for the corre- 
spondence page. 


Word comes that the belligerents on both sides of the war have officially granted 
the YMCA (with the cooperation of the WSCF) permission to work with pris- 
oners. This is especially significant regarding Germany where the German SCM 
was banned a year ago. The WSCF needs $5,000 immediately for students and 
professors who are victims of war and another $5,000 to carry on its regular opera- 
tions which by reading the Spot News you will see are multitudinous. 


Christmas will be over by the time this reaches you but THE WAYFARER would like 
to make a suggestion that may be of use another year—and that is sending Christ- 
mas cards that mean something. In spite of the trash which is a travesty on the 
real meaning of Christmas one can with care find cards that really express the 
Christ spirit. Best of all is making your own cards. THe WaAyrFrarer’s family has 
done this for some years and each year the most meaningful cards he gets are 
original ones 


Christ is not dead this Christmastime 
In spite of all our woe 

For all who seek He still qives peace 
On hoth sides of the foe. 


THE WAYFARER 
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SRE FRATERNITIES WORTH 
WHILE? ..~ 


FOUR hundred delegates to the National Inter- 
fraternity Conference, representing sixty national fra- 
ternities, recently spent three days in the Hotel Bilt- 
more and its environs in New York City. According 
to the usually reliable New York Times, the under- 
graduate Council debated the proposition “Are fra- 
ternities worth while?” and passed resolutions con- 
demning Hell Week practices as “things of the past, 
outmoded and unsuited to the present day”; urged 
control of fraternity publicity by local authorities; in- 
vestigation of problems arising from the employment 
of orchestras; and a plan to hold future meetings in 
different sections of the country on a rotating basis. 
A proposal to launch a program to develop leadership 
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among fraternity members was discussed but apparently 
not adopted. 

“Are Fraternities Worth While?” On the basis of 
this report of this meeting, we incline to the belief that 
the question debated by the undergraduate Council is 
a good one. 

With wars east and west, with refugees knocking at 
every college gate, with economic unsettlement and 
vocational insecurity the lot of every college graduate, 
with democracy and enlightenment on trial around the 
world and at home, the above list of resolutions is 
hardly reassuring about the part we can expect frater- 
nity men to play in the world of tomorrow. They 
might at least have taken a poll on the Third Term! 

This, we know is not the whole story. Nor is sar- 
casm the highest form of literary endeavor. But we 
do opine that there is an issue somewhere in the vicinity 
of the above question, 
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PLAY FOR PAY... 


JF ANYTHING can demonstrate the irrelevance of 
intercollegiate football to the main objectives of higher 
education, a variety of articles, published during the 
past fall, do the trick. Competition for crowds to pay 
for the big stadium has turned what was once a sport- 
ing relationship of gentlemen into a big business with 
all the paraphernalia of high pressure salesmanship, 
press agents and ballyhoo, and even “labor” trouble 
when gridiron giants have not had their share of the 
“gravy.” Behind the pressure to pay for stadiums lies 
a greater pressure for winning teams for the glory of 
dear old Alma Mater and the hope that there will be 
a great onrush of students to a larger enrollment for 
obviously profitable reasons. 

If football is to to be kicked about as commercial 
publicity to swell enrollments, then it is business not 
sport, and players are quite justified in expecting sub- 
stantial reward for long hours of grinding toil and the 
risk of physical injury. The overemphasis on winning 
has pernicious implications for students in making vic- 
tory rather than the game the thing and in the further 
conclusion that victory can only be had by subsidiza- 
tion. “The best things in life are free” but winning 
teams cost plenty. 

Those interested in Christian leadership for Tomor- 
row’s World can’t help but look toward a day on the 
campus when victories of mind and spirit are the center 
of interest and sport is played for sport’s sake. 
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TORONTO ..-+ 


TORONTO is fast becoming history as this issue ap- 


pears. Its findings should have a profound bearing on 
all the student Movements represented in its planning 
and membership. It should be remembered however, 
in the interest of the proper humility of the delegates 
themselves (sic) that their coming together was not 
due originally to their own desire to journey to Toronto 
(fascinating as that is) but to a serious conviction 
growing throughout these Movements in recent years 
that they needed to be doing vastly more about their 
world mission if they were to be truly Christian Move- 
ments. That is why a great company are now gathered 
in Convocation Hall! 

Toronto is an important event. But it is an event in 
a process that preceded and will follow. Those who are 
at the Conference, therefore, will have the obligation 
not only of finding “findings” which seem right to 
themselves; they, equally, will need to make sure that 
they are finding the sort of new personal outlook, 
strengthened Christian conviction, broadened experi- 
ence, high friendships, clarified vocational plans that 
will give meaning and drive to any printed recommen- 
dation that they may pull from their pockets on their 
return. 

At the end of this Conference, the real question will 
be: was Christ right or wrong about God's intentions ? 
If right, those of us who are at Toronto have a heavy, 
happy obligation to share and apply that good news 
around the world. 


If wrong, well it was a nice trip 
to Toronto! 


a 
ROTC DEFEATED AGAIN... 


ROTC is still optional rather than compulsory at the 
University of Wisconsin. Ever since training in mili- 
tary tactics became optional in 1923, there have been 
periodic attempts to make it compulsory again by legis- 
lative action. This was tried again this fall. 

With a Republican legislature and administration in 
power, it looked as if the bill, proposed by Senator 
White, stood a good chance of being passed. Especially 
did this seem likely when the Senate voted 16-13 in 
favor of the proposal for compulsory military training 
for all male freshmen and sophomores. 

It was at this point that a group of civic and student 
leaders at the university organized a state-wide com- 
mittee in opposition to it. Contacts and information 
spread throughout the state resulted in a storm of or- 
ganized protest. At a dramatic meeting of the As- 
sembly committee for a public hearing on the bill, the 
large crowd of opponents to the bill necessitated mov- 
ing to the largest committee hearing room in the capitol. 

The result of the hearing was that it was reported 
out of committee without recommendation, and _ this 
despite an opposite indication in previous voting in the 
committee and in the Assembly. Labor men, religious 
leaders, other interested citizens, and students made it 
absolutely clear that there was considerable opposition 
to the bill. 


Sentiment in the Assembly itself changed so rapidly 
that the majority which had at first favored rapid pas- 
sage dwindled to such a small minority that the bill 





was tabled. At this stage in its history, it died because 
of adjournment before further action was taken, 

The most significant thing about the whole matte 
was the unanswerable demonstration that peace ZTOups 
can influence legislative action. Had it not been fo, 
the hard work and publicity carried on by the citizeng 
committee, there is every reason to suspect that the bj 
would have passed. 

That military training at the University will not be 
compulsory is assured for the next two years. It isa 
bold reminder to the nation that land grant colleges are 
under no obligation by the terms of the Morrill Ag 
of 1862 to maintain such courses on a compulsory basis, 
The University of Wisconsin was the first to shift toa 
voluntary basis. At present, according to information 
from the Committee on Militarism in Education, there 
are now sixteen other colleges and universities which 
have made ROTC voluntary. This includes two land 
grant schools. 


PRESBYTERIAN-EPISCOPAL CON- 
CORDAT | a 


THE ecumenical movement will take one step further 
forward when and if the proposed concordat, the first 
part of an attempt at organic unity between the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church and the Presbyterian Church, 
U. S. A., is adopted by both communions. The Con- 
cordat’s primary aim is to fuse Episcopal and Presby- 
terian congregations in overchurched communities. It 
provides for a licensing (not to be considered as a re- 
ordination) of: Presbyterian clergy to minister to Epis- 
copal congregations, and vice versa. The proposal has 
given rise to widespread discussion and some opposition 
in both churches. Certain elements in the Episcopal 
Church regard apostolic succession as essential to ad- 
ministering the sacraments in their church and would 
insist on re-ordination of the Presbyterian clergy. Some 
Presbyterians feel that both ordinations are perfectly 
valid and that no ceremony of any kind is necessary. 
There are those who believe that because there is op 
position to the concordat, it should not be pushed, but 
laid aside until unanimity can be more nearly reached. 

Since we in the SCM are made up of all demonina- 
tions we naturally hope that the concordat will be ap- 
proved. The two churches have much to give to each 
other, and we have every reason to believe that the 
good of Christ’s Church will be better furthered by 
their coming together than by their remaining apatt. 
Certainly there are many small communities in which 
there are altogether too many churches, and any move 
ment which attempts to strengthen the cause of Chrix 
tian unity is highly desirable. It is fervently to be 
hoped that this will be one more step. towards the a- 
swer to Christ’s prayer, adopted as the motto of the 
World’s Student Christian Federation. “Ut Ommnes 
Unum Sint’—That all may be one! 
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LONS 


AMERICA STAY OUT AND GET IN}... 


THE most fundamental fact to be grasped in any 
statement, advice, or prophecy about the European war 
i; of course Stalin. He is the key person in Europe 
and probably in the world today. While guessing is an 
interesting pastime (and we have our guess too) the 
fact remains that no one we have heard or read really 
understands what Stalin is thinking, although the in- 
yasion of Finland may be a tragic straw in the wind. 

Assuming, therefore, the status quo in the European 
War (and it is only a temporary assumption) we be- 
lieve that the wisest policy for America is to “stay out 
and get in.” That is, stay out of the war and then at 
the end get into the Peace Conference. This war is 
the result of twenty years of stupidity and we in Amer- 
ica have our full share in the guilt. This however 
does not mean that there is any legitimate reason why 
we should break our neutrality during the war. Rather 
it means that when it comes to making peace America 
must get over its provincial isolation and accept its 
part of responsibility for what comes after. 

Needless to say all hope for a short war. The longer 
it lasts the greater will be the suffering and the harder 
it will be to make any kind of a just peace. That the 
thinking in the Allied Countries (and we presume 
among at least some in Germany) is running toward a 
peace built on a Federated Europe is encouraging. It 
must be either that or another war in another twenty- 
five years. If America can remain neutral until the 
time peace is again made it could then have a tremen- 
dous influence for the good, provided we made our con- 
tribution with the clear understanding, both at home 
and abroad, that we were in the peace completely and 
for keeps and that we were ready to make equal sac- 
rifices of sovereignty with the other nations in whatever 
system might then be established. Needless to say if 
America is to make such a contribution it will require 
imaginative leadership and education. It will mean 
maintaining a determination to keep neutral and at the 
same time shifting the base of neutrality away from the 
isolationist sentiment on which it now so largely rests. 
Truly this is a herculean task but it will be worth the 
effort. 

a 


THE DIES COMMITTEE .« « - 


IN A critical situation such as we have now, a democ- 
racy faces a truly difficult task in preserving freedom 
of speech and the right of assembly which are the very 
life blood of its existence as a democracy. The gist of 
the problem is this: How far can a democracy permit 
freedom of speech and the right of assembly to those 
groups who overtly or covertly intend to use those 
rights to deéstre yy the democracy. On the one hand, if 
they are given too much freedom they may gain power 
and destroy democracy; and on the other hand, if their 
right of free speech and assembly is too rigorously cur- 
tailed democracy may be destroyed anyway. To put it 
in a cliché: How can the defenders of democracy de- 
stroy the destroyers without destroying democracy at 
the same time ? 
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This essentially is the dilemma of the Dies Com- 
mittee. It has been commissioned by Congress ‘and 
therefore by the people to expose and root out the 
“unAmerican” enemies of democracy. That there are 
such elements in our country is only too sadly true and 
that something ought to be done about them also seems 
true. The real question in our mind with regard to the 
Dies Committee is not with its intention but with its 
execution. We do not know Mr. Dies nor what he is 
really thinking in the back of his mind. There are all 
kinds of rumors about him—that he is using his Com- 
mittee as a political football and that he is a publicity 
hound, and that he is a disinterested public servant with 
a deep devotion to duty. It is rumored that he is 
really trying to besmirch Roosevelt via Mrs. Roosevelt, 
particularly in the South, by showing her connection to 
left-wing organizations. 

When however one looks at the rezord of the Com- 
mittee and the effect it has had on the country it is 
enough to make any serious believer in democracy 
pause with real concern. On the face of it it looks as 
though either Mr. Dies was a representative of the 
reactionary forces in our country, or else is just too 
superficial to be entrusted with as great a responsibility 
as has been thrust upon him. He not. only accepts but 
gives credence to the most dubious kind of testimony 
and he has a too obvious liking for too sensational 
publicity. In his most recent speeches he has been 
ringing the changes on religion like a genuine dema- 
gogue. Of course one of the jobs of such a Committee 
is to publicize truly unAmerican activities, but Mr. 
Dies seems never to have tried to really understand 
that overworked word. While there has been some 
investigation of the Bund (which incidentally is safe 
enough considering the unpopularity of Hitler in this 
country) he has largely overlooked other, and perhaps 
more dangerous and less legal, right-wing groups such 
as Father Coughlin’s so-called “Christian Front.” 

By far most of Mr. Dies efforts have been in expos- 
ing Communists and “Reds” which seems to include 
not only bona fide Communists but also every intelli- 
gent group to the left of Mr. Dies’ own. typical southern 
democratic party conservatism. His publication of the 
names of government officials connected with the Amer- 
ican League for Peace and Democracy is a case in 
point. And as we go to press the Committee is in- 
vestigating the American Youth Congress which we 
believe has done a pretty good job in educating students 
for democracy. In passing we congratulate Mrs. 
Roosevelt for the way she has stood by the American 
Youth Congress during the investigation. 

Finally in our opinion Mr. Dies has failed in the 
most fundamental task of all. The dilemma of free 
speech in a democracy does not become a dilemma as 
long as the people have an opportunity to achieve a 
reasonably secure and decent life. Neither Fascism 
nor Communism can get a hold in a country where 
the “man in the street” feels that by hard work he can 
achieve a commensurable amount of security. We 
have seen no statement by Mr. Dies that indicates that 
he in any way has a grasp on this fundamental problem 




















By Frank Olmstead 


Today 

I saw two girls, 

Walking together, 

Laughing together, 

As tho life were love. 

But people looked askance at them, 
Some women seemed disturbed by them, 
A fellow almost leered at them, 

As they, 

Talking together, 
Thinking together, 
Came down the subway 
Two girls, 

Arm in arm, 

Lips a-smiling, 

Eyes a-gleaming, 

As tho they were born twins. 

Why is their joy shut in for them? 
Why is the world shut off from them? 
Why, Oh, why must we notice them 
As they, 

Fair one and dark one, 

Saxon and Negro, 

Come down the subway stairs? 


Il 


stairs. 


World, 

You are seething with unrest, 

You are facing your death in tragic conflict. 

What can I give to you, World, 

What can I do that you may be saved from your 
madness? 

I am so small, World, 

You are so big. 

You are full two billion times more big than I. 

A-ha! 

Great World, I see it. 

I cannot make you smaller, 

Nor would I do so. 

But I can grow more big. 

I'll foster in myself the art of growing 

Until I’m linked to God 

Whose child I am. 

Oh, World, 

I’ll love you like a child and as a father. 

Together we will grow, oh, World, 

Our smallness shall become as was the Christ- 
child, 

God’s concentrate, 

Soon to become God’s intimate 

Who knows the world is small. 


World. 


Tiger, tiger in the jungle, 

Praying mantis in the field, 

Could I turn your blood that plagues me 
To high ends, what would it yield? 


Tiger, mantis, 


Ill 
Jesus, 
That carpenter of humble birth, 
Was born as you and I; 
Born of the marriage of sperm and ovum, 
Even as you and I. 


Jesus, 


Through Joseph, heir to the blood of David, 


Became a son of God 
Out of the warlike blood of David; 
Evolved a son of God. 


Jesus, 

Seeing mankind with eyes divine, 
Sees you and I as Gods; 

Always the vision that is of God 
Sees all mankind as gods. 


Jesus, 

Scion of Jewry’s proudest strain, 
Is Hitler, too, divine? 

Scion of universal love, 

Are Nazis sons of God? 


Jesus, 

I know your answer. 

You forgave your torturers 

Who put you on the cross; 

The God in you forgave while you 
Were hanging on the cross. 


IV 


There’s one who’s close and dear to me 
Who fails life’s highest good to see; 
There’s nothing I can do or say 

Except to pray. 


I met a fellow on the street 
Dragging disease, distorted feet; 
There’s nothing I can do or say 
Except to pray. 

A city searching for life’s good 
Confuses gold with brotherhood; 
There’s nothing I can do or say 
Except to pray. 


I see blind leaders of the race 
Mistaking power for God’s grace; 
There’s nothing I can do or say 
Except to pray. 


Compelled to work, I know my mite 
May swing the balance in this fight, 
With love in all I do and say, 
Because I pray. 


I would hunt for souls, not bodies, 
I would serve high love, not lust, 
I would find a plus-sex factor, 
Chief creation from the dust. 


you must serve me, 


This fierce drive shall seek the good, 
I shall hunt with force relentless, 
Souls to form world brotherhood. 
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IN INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS AND WORLD PEACE 
= 
E. FAY CAMPBELL 
. 4 
EVERYBODY is excited about the armies which are I have referred to the multitudes under arms. Now 
now forming all over the world. We hear stories of let me turn your attention to a much smaller but infi- 
| Japanese armies in Central China and of Chinese nitely more important group of men and women who 
guerillas harassing the Japanese in the occupied areas. are also at work on the international front. Today 
We know there are many hundreds of thousands of there are about 50,000 ambassadors of good will— 
men in Western Germany and Eastern France. They Roman Catholics and Protestants—whose entire time 
tell us that British troops are being sent not only to is taken up with tasks which directly bear on the ques- 
| France but to many points in the Empire. Not long tion of peace. They are performing all kinds of jobs. 
, ago we were told that Italian troops were being massed Some are highly trained intellectuals, others are just 
| oncertain borders in Africa. It is a day when millions doers of good works. All are prompted by a desire to 
| of men are under arms, marching about, fighting, or serve mankind in the name of God. They are doctors, 
quite often just waiting for something to happen. nurses, ministers, farmers, teachers. Some of them are 
Behind these vast multitudes of men torn from their in big cities, others are out on the frontiers of civiliza- 
| homes and jobs, there are millions of women and chil- tion. They are the greatest human force at work in our 
dren, left to live a very unnatural existence. Mothers world binding us all together in peace. These people 
| are forced into industry and children are left to them- are volunteers, they are trained to think and act con- 
selves. The student who cares about “The People” and structively, they build up and try not to destroy. They 
has any imagination at all, goes almost insane when he carry a fundamental message, not an easy political or 
thinks of the tragedy. The machine which has made economic solution to the world’s tragedy. 
man so efficient at producing goods is now ready to The Christian Church experienced a great period of 
turn and ruin him. This is the world of ordinary men expansion throughout the 19th Century. This was a 
today. Century of comparative peace. The Church became 
| Few of us claim to understand the politics of our alive to its duty and gave lives and money to the great 
time. We wait eagerly for each new theory about what task of sharing the Christian Faith with all men. The 
Russia is doing to Germany or Germany to Russia. history of the 20th Century 754 far is a different story. 
We expect Italy to join the Allies, or we hold that The Church began to lose its clear ae of the 
Germany and England are about to make peace so that UnIQUENnCsS of its amen ti even before the World War 
they can attack Russia. Only one thing seems fairly broke. Gifts for yemanasys began to fall off, and the 
clear. Vast forces have been released which are caus- numbers of volunteers for mission work began to 
‘ ing our 19th Century society to disintegrate. “The dwindle. Immediately after 1921, there was new pros- 
lights are going out all over Europe,” yes, all over the perity, a new burst of idealism and a renewed concern 
world. When will they be lighted again? No one about winning the world, But it did not last because 
| knows. One age is dying and a new one has not yet we were not sure of our message. 
come to life. What can you do, what can I do, for the As a result of these and other factors we have not 
next twenty-five years that will really make a differ- reénforced Our Ehesounty forces. Of the 25,000 active 
ence? ° , ; Protestant missionaries, a very disproportionate num- 
What Can We Do? ber will retire soon. Most of them on the job are 
We can do the obvious things which are being pressed carrying such a heavy load that they cannot be effective, 
upon us daily, such as (1) study harder than ever to phe ea | c 
know the truth, (2) try to relieve suffering wherever : 
we can, (3) talk to people everywhere. Maybe the 
working man you meet on a bus understands more than , ; i acd ao 
. iy ‘ : : There is a ray of light which gives 
your educated friends just what is happening. oa 
(4) Learn what we can from the failures of these last 
years and continue to believe in the idea of a League of 
Nations. But there are other immediate tasks but I am 
—@ asking you to think about the next twenty-five years. 
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and trained men and women are not available to take 


Even if there 
slowly from the churches. 


their places. were, money 
It is not a bright picture 


but there is a ray of light which gives us great hope. 
Make Your Life Count for Peace 

Once more the Christian Church has become realistic. 
Due to the crisis of our world and the leadership of 
some of our ablest Christian thinkers, the Church has 
begun to realize its destiny once more. Our SCM is 
digging into the roots, and we are producing men and 
women with convictions about man’s need for God. 
The missionary enterprise is calling such people. They 
can break through the indifference of the churches as 
no older person can. They have lives to offer for 
Africa, South America and Asia. 
be found for them. 


comes too 


Money will have to 


Do you intend to make your whole life count in the 
cause of peace? Then consider your life work in light 
of the world’s needs. Find a task where your working 
hours will be spent in building friendships between the 
peoples of the world. A short time ago I asked an out- 
standing authority in the field of international law if 
he would endorse a Dr. John R. Mott one who 
should be considered for the Nobel Peace Prize. With- 
out a moment’s hesitation he said he would do it gladly. 


as 


He said to me that the missionary forces were the one 
significant peace movement in the modern world. Per. 
haps that is too strong a statement. It is not an over. 
statement to say that the missionary enterprise afford, 
to a large number of Chrisian students a life work jp 
which they can be sure that what they do will count for 
durable peace. 

So you are interested in International Affairs anq 
World Peace! Well, get together a group of students 
in your Association and study the World Mission of 
the Christian Church. Get a missionary to meet with 
your group. Not every missionary can help you. Some 
man or woman who is doing yeoman work in Africa 
may not know how to talk with students. Ask your 
church or the SVM to recommend someone to yoy, 
Begin now to plan for the long pull. Perhaps what we 
can do immediately is not very much. But there are 
men and women in our colleges today who can influence 
profoundly the whole life of some tribe in Africa, or 
some village in India. There are students who would 
enjoy the adventure of some pioneer task. There are 
at least three hundred million people living in areas 
which have been completely neglected by our Christian 
forces. For anyone who wants to spend his life in the 
cause of peace the world work of the Church has a 
great appeal. 


VALIANT-FOR-THE-TRUTH 


FOR many years E. A. Yarrow has gone up and down 
the college world of America, a friendly and gracious 
figure spreading ideas of good will, reconciling dif- 
ferent groups, raising standards, stimulating young men 
and women to do their best. Few knew the dangers, 
the suffering, the adventure, the outpourit of life 
which had occurred in this man’s history. 


1g 


In 1904 Mr. and Mrs. Yarrow went to Van in east- 
ern Turkey. For years they labored in this sun-bitten 
semi-desert country in the tangle of 
tongues, races and cultures which makes up the back- 
ground of that contested land. Here they built up a 
most promising work in the midst of every possible 
political, spiritual, economic and social tension. When 
the War struck in 1914 they stayed with their people 
and in 1915 they and their children went through the 
twenty-eight-day seige of Van. 


and strange 


Several members of 
their family were stricken down by typhus and were 
nursed through only with the greatest care. In this 
year, 1915, they made the long and extremely danger- 
ous trek through Russia and sailed to the United States 
where they arrived in the Fall of 1915. 


In 1916 Yarrow was back in southern Russia in re- 
lief work under the Armenian and Syrian Relief Com- 
mission. Here he inaugurated workshops, clothing 
establishments, farms, schools, nurseries, hospitals, and 
turned his hand in many ingenious ways to lift the eco- 
nomic and spiritual status of the people. In this period 


Mr. and Mrs. Yarrow saved thousands of lives. 
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In 1917 and 1918 they were in Tiflis and Erivan, 
The Russian Revolution had occurred and the counter- 
revolution was taking shape in this region under 
Krasnov, Kornilov, Denikin, Wrangel and other figures 
in this tragic struggle. Their fifth and last child was 
born at Erivan in February of 1918. In this same year 
they were again forced to flee with their family from 
the Caucasus via Baku and Samara, thence over the 
nearly four thousand miles of the Trans-Siberian rail- 
way to Vladivostok. From this Russian port they went 
to China where for the remainder of 1918 and 1919 
Mr. and Mrs. Yarrow helped in flood relief, then in the 
YMCA and later in Red Cross work in Siberia, where 
he bore the title of Captain. 

Nineteen hundred and nineteen found Mr. Yarrow 
alone in Near East Relief work in the Caucasus. He 
made the journey to his post from Shanghai via boat. 

Mr. Yarrow was made head of the Near East Relief 
work in the Caucasus in 1920 when he was rejoined by 
his wife and three of their children. In this region he 
did an amazing job in improving the strains of cattle, 
horses, donkeys, pigs, sheep and chickens, and in many 
cases by irrigation systems and proper choice of seeds, 
doubling and even tripling the harvests of the fields m 
small grains and fruits. He established orphanages, 
caring for thousands of destitute children, hospitals, 
schools, clinics and performed enormous work of re- 
habilitation and advance for this whole land. In addi- 
tion he trained up an extraordinary body of experts to 

(Turn to page 72.) 
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AMERICAN STUDENTS AND THE 
OOPERATIVE MOVEMENT 


o 


CLAUDE ¢. SHOTTS 


FIVE years ago, a theological student found himself 
a member of a small codperative buying club in a col- 
lege community. He worked hard getting new members 
and promoting cooperative education. a small 
and he was asked to become its 
manager. Growth was rapid, and before long the work 
of managing the store became a full-time position. He 
decided to continue as manager and is now directing a 


Soon, 
store was opened, 


large staff of employees in a cooperative society that 
is serving some 800 members and is operating a grocery 
meat market, and other serv- 
is also occupying a leading position in the 


store, recreation center, 
ices. He 
council of the district and regional coOperative societies. 

Four 
lege community 
study group. 


the student as manager. 


another student in a mid-west col- 
became a member of a cooperative 
In six months a store was opened, with 
After a year and a half of 
experience as manager, he decided to enter the field of 
education. Following a six-months’ tour 
of Europe, he joined the staff of a codperative whole- 
sale, where for the past two years he has been directing 
the educational program of a pioneering nature. 


years ago, 


cooperative 


Scores 
of other examples like these could be cited where stu- 
dents begin their co6perative experiences while still in 
college. These students have had no difficulty in find- 
ing their place in the Codperative Movement. 


The Effect of the Depression 
Americans were shocked into an inquiring mood in 
the depression which followed 1929. The consuming 
masses were forced to become interested in the chang- 
ing commodity prices and to ask the reasons for these 


changes. The problem of stretching the inadequate 
family income as far possible in the direction of 


providing the necessities of life raised questions about 
foods and food values. This frame of mind gave rise 
to a great number of suggested ways to meet the situa- 
tion. Programs rapidly developed in all parts of the 
country ranging from primitive forms of barter to 
highly, organized plans of production for use. When 
the point of pri actical weet ation arose, attention Segan 
to be centered on the Codperative Movement. 

The crowds that came in 1936 to hear Dr. Kagawa 
on his visit to America, and the popularity of his writ- 
ings, both before and after were evidence of 
the extent of the 3rotherhood Eco- 
nomics,” as represented by the codperative way of life 
which he preached. About the same time books dealing 


his visit, 
interest in his 
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with codperatives 
tion in America, 
leading position. 


in Europe had an extensive circula- 
Sweden, the Middle Way, taking the 
Groups of all kinds were holding 
forums and discussions, and reviewing books that told 
of the phenomenal record of the coéperatives in other 
countries. Speakers on the subject were in gr 
mand from coast to coast. 

Some 


at de- 


groups discussion, 


were satisfied with but 
others wanted to try out the practical experience. In 
the past four or five years, in scores of communities 
across the country, forums and discussions have given 
rise to study groups, study groups have become buying 
clubs, and, with growth in membership, buying clubs 
have started stores and have become 
Operative societies. 


full-grown co- 


Steady Growth 

An example of this growth is seen in the develop- 
ment of a cooperative in a mid-west college town. In 
April, 1935, thirteen members of the community met 
for an informal discussion. They decided to meet each 
week to inform themselves about codperatives. In May 
a buying club was formed to handle groceries, and on 
the first of July, a garage was rented for storing and 
distributing these commodities. By October, when the 
membership had grown to sixty, a store was rented and 
regular business begun under the managership of two 
college students. Four years later, we find that the 
society has a membership of 1,000, that it is operating 
a grocery store, meat market, dairy, gas and oil station, 
laundry, book store, and credit union, with an employed 
staff of twenty-four members. It owns the property 
on which its business is operated, and has available 





Idaho U. Coép prepares dinner 
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capital for further expansion. During its short life, 
the Society has provided experience and training for 
six college graduates who are planning to enter the 
Cooperative Movement. 
isolated example. 


This experience is not an 
There have been cooperative de- 
velopments like it in scores of American communities. 
Cooperatives among farmers have also had phenomenal 
growth, until now it is discovered that there is a co- 
Operative movement in America that compares favor- 
ably with those of other countries. 


The Rochdale Principles 

The aims of the movement to build a cooperative 
economic system by bringing the consumer and pro- 
ducer closer together have significant implications for 
America. The principles which determine the opera- 
tion of cooperative business stands in contrast to pre- 
vailing practices of profit business. They are known 
as the “Rochdale Principles” because they were first 
employed by the pioneers of Consumer Cooperation at 
Rochdale, England. 
principles are: 


The more important of these 


1. Open membership—membership shall be open to 
all, regardless of race, religion, or political allegiance. 

2. Democratic control—each member shall have one 
vote, regardless of the amount of capital invested. 

3. Limited interest—all capital invested shall receive 
a limited rate of interest. 





4. Savings returned—if a surplus savings “profit” 
accrues, it is returned to the members in proportion to 
their patronage. 

The implications of these principles are, for No. 1, 
economic brotherhood ; for No. 2, economic democracy ; 
for No. 3, the making of capital the servant and not the 
master, for security and not for speculation; and for 
No. 4, a more equitable distribution of wealth. The 
result of consumer co6dperatives will be the returning 
of the ownership of the means of production and dis- 
tribution to the people. 

Coéperation appears not only an ideal for ultimate 
relationship, but a practical economic program that can 
be put into operation by a group or community of any 
size. It does not have to wait for the winning of an 
election, the vote of Congress, or the approval of the 
Supreme Court; nor does it depend upon the strength 





First Coép House at Washington U. 


of our army and navy. It often begins with the people | 
at the bottom of the income scale. Codperatives are 
often started by two or three people who are interested 
and informed. 


Trained Leaders Needed 

The expansion of the coOperatives in recent years 
unlike the older cooperatives which developed largely | 
in communities that were racially homogeneous, ha 
been inspired in large part by liberals and churg 
groups. For this reason it has, in many cases, been ap | 
idealistic movement, holding its members on the basis 
of their loyalty. The lay leaders and managers hay 
frequently been men who, while devoted to the idea 
were without experience or interest in the routine of | 
business management. 





As these societies have grown 
larger and more complex, it has become necessary fo, | 
attention to be given to business efficiency and scientific | 
methods of management. This has made it necessary 
for the larger societies to pass from their “idealistic 
period” to seek men devoted to management and willin 
to prepare themselves for the routine of business. They 
are now calling for managers, bookkeepers, and as- 
sistants who are willing to enter with the purpose of| 
rendering a much needed service at the point of sound 
and efficient business procedure. For this reason, 
young men and women who are attracted by the Co. 
Operative Movement should include in their training 
program some consideration of the specific service 
which they expect to render, for success in the Codper- 
ative Movement will not depend so much on their 
routine experience as upon the specific abilities and 
skills which they bring to the job they undertake to do. 
In building a codperative economic system, the road 
will be hard enough when advantage is taken of all 
the possible assets and favorable elements. It is for 
this reason that the Codperative Movement must have 
men of ability and training in positions of leadership, 

But college students do not need to wait until gradua- 
tion for experience and training in a co6perative busi- 
ness. 





They can start one on their college campus. | 
According to William H. Moore, Chairman of the 
National Committee on Student Codperatives, there 
were 185 campus cooperative societies in America it} 
1938, with 97,856 members and an annual business 0! | 
$3,537,545. These societies were the result of student 
initiative, student leadership, and student purchasing 
power. In many campuses, the codperatives were the 
direct results of the organizing ability and leadership 
of a single student who visualized the possibilities and 
who sensed the needs. 


Their Many Fields | 

Students do not need to limit their field of activity | 
to the campus. In the college community and in home-| 
towns, there are many men and women who woul 
form the nucleus of a group which, if developed, would 
grow into a full-sized codperative society. 

It should also be said that opportunities in the co | 
Speratives for students are not confined to the retal 
merchandising business, either on or off the campwts. 

(Turn to page 83.) 
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SIGNIFICANCE 
oF HisTorRY 





[N THE tumultous current of western life, it is as 
welcome as it is inevitable that men should be exploring 
afresh the meaning of history. In this effort, the author 
of Creative Society joins company with many of the 
most thoughtful of his contemporaries. It is increas- 
ingly evident that constructive action in our moment of 
history requires a more serious appreciation of its 
‘nner forces and meaning than is contemplated by the 
exponents of the doctrine of progress. The Clue to 
History* is an important contribution to the growing 
literature of the philosophy of history. 

The author asks an almost impossible accomplish- 
ment on the part of his readers. He demands, at the 
outset, that the reader abandon all dualistic ways of 
thought, the characteristic thought forms of western 
civilization. Only so, he feels, can we understand 
Christianity; without that insight we cannot possess 
his “clue” to history. “To understand Christianity, we 
have to create in ourselves that religious conception of 
reality which is the historic achievement of the Hebrew 
race and which reached its mature expression in Jesus.” 
Without this effort on our part, the author’s interpreta- 
tion can yield only misunderstandings, and it is char- 
acteristic of his clarity of thought, that he warns us of 
this at the outset. 


The Hebrew Consciousness 


Liberal Protestantism needs the vigorous proclama- 
tion of the essentially Jewish character of Christianity 
which forms the core of this treatise. The distinctive 
Hebrew consciousness is defined as being “religious” in 
distinction from the Roman practical consciousness and 
the Greek contemplative consciousness. To the Hebrew 
consciousness our dualisms of matter and spirit, nature 
and the supernatural, and others, etc., were unknown. 
Experience was “integral” and events could only be 
considered apart from the purpose and activity of God. 
Events, past and present, were continuously studied in 
order to understand the purpose of God more clearly 
so that action could be shaped in accordance with it. 
At one and the same time, the Hebrew was concerned 
with social and political problems and with the far- 
reaching problems of the meaning of life and destiny. 
Even to state the matter this way betrays again our 
dualistic habits of thought. To the Hebrew conscious- 
hess, these were not separate problems but one problem. 





_*The Clue to History by John Macmurray, Harper Brothers, 
New York, 1939. $2.50. 
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A BOOK REVIEW 
BY PAUL BRAISTED 
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The challenge of this “integral” orientation to life 
and reality must be apparent to everyone. Those who 
are preoccupied with the immediate social scene still 
carp at the theologian and hold the exponents of phi- 
losophy and spiritual disciplines in contempt, as 
“escapists.” The latter on the other hand, have scant 
patience with the preoccupation of the former which 
seems to them clearly superficial, circumscribed and 
futile. It is, therefore, refreshing and compelling to 
be reminded that the stream of Christianity derives 
from a type of apprehension of reality, radically dif- 
ferent from our own. Macmurray serves his generation 
well in this clarion challenge to recognize and expe- 
rience a religious, truly integral, consciousness. This 
is abundantly true in spite of the limitations and in- 
accuracies of his thought and statement which also 
require recognition. Doubtless many readers will react 
unfavorably to this reorientation of thought because 
they are temperamentally and subconsciously in opposi- 
tion against the Jewish people. However, that in no 
way detracts from the distinctive quality of the religious 
insight and the central achievement of the Jews. 


Meaning of Personality 


Macmurray’s study of Jesus as the “mature expres- 
sion” of the Hebrew consciousness, is stimulating and 
rewarding reading: The work of Jesus is to disclose to 
the Jewish people that which is implicit in their con- 
sciousness, namely, in the first instance, the discovery 
that human life is personal. A person is more than 
merely an individual. The essence of human being is 
intentional activity, that is, activity with purpose. Con- 
clusions from this insight are far reaching, as for 
instance, that blood ties are no real basis for community 
since only purposes, the distinctive quality of persons, 
can form such a basis. The structural principles of the 
universal community of persons are equality and free- 
dom. One is never quite clear in this part of the book, 
whether the author is presenting Jesus’ view or merely 
reflecting democratic idealogies. However, conscious 
achievement of equality and freedom by the motive and 
impulse of love can bring the community into being. 
The will to power is self-defeating as it is self-contra- 
dictory, being but a form of substituting means for 
ends. It was the work of Jesus to make clear these 
his discoveries. 

However important the central contention of this 
description of Jesus and however plentiful and rare 





the specific insights on various of his teachings, one 
turns from this discription not a little wistful and un- 
convinced. Somehow Jesus does not emerge as a per- 
son—he remains a “mature expression” of a racial or 
even a tribal consciousness. He is too exclusively the 
teacher and sometimes hardly more than a logician. 
At this point one feels that Macmurray himself suc- 
cumbs to the difficulty of thought and experience 
against which he warned us in the beginning. The full 
grandeur of Jesus never really fully escapes the col- 
lectivist concept of the Hebrew consciousness. Even 
in the most personal pages of the book where the author 
speaks of his passionate devotion to this central Jewish 
consciousness, it is clearly the collectivist insight which 
claims his admiration rather than the person of Jesus. 

Too much history must be ignored to reconstruct this 
particular picture of Jesus. Men of every race, nation, 
culture and class have found in Jesus a “Light that 
never was on sea or land,” and his spirit has given birth 
within their spirits to a life which has opened out new 
experiences to them. In him we have found not only 
discovery of new or neglected truth, but we have been 
confronted in him by “grace and reality.” It is pre- 
cisely this unmerited fatherly love and this luminous 
and gratifying disclosure of the inner essence of reality 
which gives us our clue to history and further it is 
just here, under the impact of his living spirit, that we 
transcend our dualisms and his “religious” 
ness is born in us. 


conscious- 
While we cannot deny this experi- 
ence, it is still true that Macmurray opens out many 
neglected meanings in the words of Jesus. 


Clue to the History of Europe 


The latter portion of this volume is concerned with 
the progress of Europe. Early Christianity surrendered 
its “religious,” “integral’’ consciousness to the dualism 
of Greek thought in order to commend itself to its 
environment. Later it surrendered to the State to 
making a costly peace with its enemy. So through the 
middle ages when the Church dominated, to these times 
when the State dominates, the sickness of a dualistic 
apprehension of reality is traced. Throughout this sur- 
vey, there are wise words and clear insights to give one 
long, long thoughts. Each will discover for 
himself those which are new to him. But real limita- 
They are chiefly the easily recog- 
nized contemporary tendency to identify “‘all life as 
activity” 


reader 
tions are apparent. 


(activity being too easily equivalent to mo- 
tion); the view of Jesus which is at once both more 
and less than what the Church has found him to be; a 
definite collectivist blindness which never seriously con- 
siders the historical role of persons in the unfolding of 
the purpose of God in history; and finally the utopian 
assumption that liberal democracy leads to socialism 
and in turn to communism where the goal is reached. 
The latter is assumed to be the kingdom of heaven on 
But these restric- 
tions upon his thought throw into sharp relief his many 
insights. 


earth to which all activity moves. 
Jecoming aware of them, the reader is free 
to appropriate much wisdom and perchance even escape, 


if but for a moment, the dualism so stoutly attached. 


This book illustrates a tendency of special impor- 
tance in days when we are bending every effort to yjs. 
ualize and realize a world Christian fellowship and a 
world Christian community. Like so much of our fit. 
erature, it is preoccupied with the western world, Per. 
haps this is inevitable since our education seldom, jf 
ever, escapes from its bondage to Greece and Rome ty 
admit any other source of our culture. At this point 
our author raises new horizons when insisting upon the 
source of western civilization in the Jewish heritage 
This preoccupation, while understandable, is deplorable 


God More Than God of the West 
God did not begin to act within the rather short span 
of the development of western civilization. 
alone the God of the western peoples. 


God is not 
Nor can we ade. 
quately understand his purpose and his work by our 
persistent absorptions with only a recent and a limited 
segment of the life of mankind, a segment manifestly 
confused ethically and often dull spiritually. Some of 
the objectionable dogmatism and inaccuracies of this 
book derive from this limited horizon as, for instance. 
the assumption that the “integral consciousness” js q 
characteristic of Hebrew consciousness exclusively. 
Indeed this integral understanding and interpretation 
of reality is akin to the monistic experience of all the 
really great mystics of East and West. Although 
monistic ways of thought are suspected among us as 
being too frequently “world denying” for our affirma- 
tive and active generation, it has been a strong creative 
current down through Christian history. Perhaps the 
next great contribution to an understanding of the 
meaning of history can come best from a re-study and 
evaluation of this monistic apprehension within the 
Christian tradition in the light of similar experience in 
another culture. There is a testimony here of much 
experience vibrant with spiritual life and creative in 
the social sphere. 
(Turn to page 79.) 








Luther Tucker Released 

Luther Tucker, after seven weeks in jail in Japan 
for distributing ‘undesirable literature”’ and circulating 
“ungrounded” rumors recently has been released under 
suspended sentence. Details will not be known for 
some time to come but it is clear that by the law of 
Japan, and of most other sovereign states today, this 
representative of the world Christian Community has 
come, in nautical terms, athwart the proud bow of 
nationalism. 

But Luther Tucker is not alone. In every land are 
others who, like him, have come to the sober conclusion 
that their highest loyalty must be to the family of God, 
that every other loyalty, to state, race or family, must 
find its proper relation to that central loyalty. 
them are in concentration camps, some in exile, some 


Si yme of 


in trenches, some carry on in their accustomed place, 
some in classrooms, all across America, Japan and 
China. They are a strange company, aliens in the 
world of today, pioneers of tomorrow. 
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THE ACT AND THE ART 
oF WoRrSHIP 


(In three parts of which this is the first) 


4 


WINNIFRED WYGAL 


“BEAR EDITOR of Tue INTERCOLLEGIAN, or Dear 
Regional Secretary, or Dear Area Committee Chair- 
man: I have been appointed chairman of the devotional 
committee in our Association. Would you please send 
me suggestions for putting on a worship program.” 

Letters like this are frequent additions to the mail of 
the various secretaries of the National Intercollegiate 
Christian Council. There are several reasons why it 
seems to be a good idea to write a collective answer to 
such letters through the pages of THE INTERCOLLEGIAN. 
If you are an Association president or the chairman of 
acommittee for religious education or worship or devo- 
tions, we address you in three short articles on the sub- 
ject of worship, to appear in this and two succeeding 
issues Of THE INTERCOLLEGIAN. We realize that those 
who use these three articles are at different stages of 
experience as Association leaders. In these brief para- 
graphs we cannot hope to answer all of your questions, 
but perhaps suggestions will kindle your imagination, 
for there are many variations to be made following the 
acceptance of certain underlying principles. 

These articles will seek to answer briefly such ques- 
tions as your letters contain: Where can I find ma- 
terials to use in planning a service? How should a 
service be planned? Should one person plan and lead, 
or can a group do it? Are written prayers as spiritual 
as spontaneous prayers? 
well as 


Is it right to use poetry as 
Should a service be formal ? 
by which the question means, must it suggest the order 
and even ritual which our services have? More often 
than not the questioner asks merely for some services 
ready-made which he or she might use. 


sible passages ? 


Other questions less often in the letters but present 
in your secretary's mind are: Do we know why we 
worship? What do we worship? What elements are 
always present in a service which is truly worshipful? 
The reason we can dare to discuss these questions 
along with yours without danger of superimposing 
foreign issues is that we are all seeking the deepest 
and truest expressions of our best aspirations. 
ginners in the art of worship, and worship is both an 
act and an art, have usually been in services which 
moved them very much and long to reproduce the 
same effect in any services they plan but do not yet 
know how. 
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Hints on “How” 


The first answer to the “how” is to be found not 
in a list of favorite poems or a canned service mailed 
out from 347 Madison Avenue or your regional of- 
fice, but in such hints as the following: 


1. Take plenty of time for preparation. Five min- 
utes in the cloakroom hurriedly hunting a psalm before 
you rush into the meeting will not prove to be a very 
meaningful experience. 

2. Become familiar with many different kinds of 


devotional and sacred literature. We shall say more 
about this later. 


3. Plan for discussions in all committee groups (not 
just the devotions committee) and in cabinet and coun- 
cil groups of such questions as the following: Why 
do people worship? Must men worship? Whom or 
what do they worship? What are the moods of wor- 
ship? How is silence in services related to the use of 
the voice in reading, music, choral speech? Is the 
group who worships together an audience or a con- 
gregation? Can one person or one group sincerely plan 
worship for others? Do we “put on” a worship service 
or does it arise out of the experiences and needs of 
the group involved? Is it a sincere expression of the 
immediate concerns of a group of students to worship 
in the language of historic Christianity? What is the 
relation of the great tradition of worship in the Chris- 
tian Church to the simple everyday longing of each and 
every ordinary student, professor and secretary in 1940 
in the United States? Is worship, even group worship, 
alone an individual confronting of the human being 
by and with God, or do our concerns about unemploy- 
ment, racial discrimination, anti-Semitism and war give 
reality to our worship? Put another way this question 
asks: Is it only our biological and psychological con- 
flicts which are more or less resolved through individual 
or group prayers, or is it also our sociological, and 
economic conflicts which call us to our knees? 

4. One last general hint. Besides discussing these 
questions just listed and following the advice which 
preceded them, the most important point of all is to 
try to experiment, in short to worship alone and in 
groups. Several years ago a Student Christian Move- 
ment group at the University of Oregon decided to get 
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to the bottom of this question of worship. Besides 
studying methods and experimenting with various 
forms, they met daily through a two-month period and 


worshipped together. The members of that group 
learned some things which gave direction to their entire 
life and today scattered as they are, they are growing, 
exciting people because they began ten years ago in 
college through actual practice in group prayers to 
know what life is about. 


Because we are a student Christian movement these 
discussions of worship are to be based upon our Chris- 
tian experience and resources. That is not to say we 
would not use quotations and prayers from religions 
other than Christian but only that the central ideas in 
our worship arise out of the scale of values which is to 
be found in Jesus and in the Hebrew-Christian herit- 
age. In the remaining paragraphs of this article we 
shall discuss what and why we worship. In the next 
article we shall discuss the moods of worship and the 
essential framework of a group worship experience 
whose form arises out of the deepest needs of human 
beings here and now and yet at the same time out of 
the historic testimony of great worship throughout the 
ages. The third article will come along about the time 
new cabinets and officers are beginning to be chosen. 
It will deal as directly as possible with resource ma- 
terials, methods, committee techniques and give a list 
of helps in books and pamphlets, relating the practical 
effort to what the first two articles have said about 
what and why we worship. 


What We Worship 


We worship God. It is a temptation to discuss what 
we mean by God, but for that we refer you to John 
4:24; to Dr. Walter Horton’s book in the Hazen 
Series entitled “God,” and to Dr. Henry P. Van 
Dusen’s book “The Plain Man Seeks for God” and to 
chapters V and VI in “The Issues of Life” by Dr. 
Henry Nelson Wieman. In addition to such books, 
think about our most honored descriptions of God and 
relate the idea of worship to such a God. “God is a 
Spirit”; “God is the personality producing force in 
the universe”; “God is love and justice operating 
among men,” etc. 


There can be no worship without an object of wor- 
ship. For the Christian the object of worship is God 
as we see Him in the life and experiences of Jesus; 
in the whole Bible, and through the lives of men of 
religious stature through the centuries. 


“The real object of worship is God, the 
Eternal, the Giver of Life” 





We often have services of worship on some theme 
such as democracy; social justice; interracial equality. 
peace; the Christian home. But we do not wors . 
any of these things. We worship God. Often we cel. 
brate these various important human experiences by 
bringing them, as the theme of a service in which, gs 
Studdert Kennedy might say, we think about or loye 
others in the presence of God. As Dr. Wieman migh 
say, we do problem solving on the highest level if , 
service is sincere, no matter what its length. Because 
our purest dreams of the good-life, of human love ang | 
justice issue from the Christian God pictured in the 
Bible, it is natural and fitting to express our longing 
for justice, brotherhood and a warless world through 
worship but we must distinguish between a mere though 
noble celebration of these great human values and the 
real objective of our worship who is God, the Eternal, 
the Giver of life in whom man lives and moves and 
has his being. The purpose of worship is to lead the 
congregation large or small into the presence of God, 
In the subsequent articles we shall discuss how to relate 
a service whose theme is some phase of human welfare 
to the central devotion which is God. 


How are our words, devotions and devotionals, related 
to the more accurate and important term worship? Be- 
cause a worshipper is one devoted to that which he 
worships, we have come to call a service or group 
prayers, devotions. But they are not devotions if they 
do not arise out of the deep and unconfused desire of 
our whole selves toward that which is supremely worthy 
of calling forth all our powers. That supremely worth- 
ful object of creative and effective living is God. “O 
come let us worship and bow down. Let us kneel 
before Jehovah, our Maker, for He is our God and we 
are the people of his pasture.”” Psalm 95: 6, 7. 


# 
O God, | stand before 
the purple door 


That leads to hate, and mockery, and war... 
| am youth and | love life 





and peace, 

and do not want to enter! 
But sounds of power 

and sounds of duty 

and sounds of wealth 

lure me on! 

And though | hesitate 

| find no guiding hand ! 

O God, where is thy messenger 
the church, 

that guards the path before ? 
Is it still sleeping there 
inside that worldly door ? 


G. PARKER ROSSMAN, Jr. 
University of Oklahoma ‘41. 
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Bep TIME STORY 
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CHARLES SCHWIESO, JR. 
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ONCE UPON A TIME there was a college student. 


Once upon a time there was a college student who 
acted like the symbol of the Democratic Party. 


Once upon a time there was a college student built 
on the lines of a ram, genus Rocky Mountain Sheep. 
He acted like one and used his head that way. 


Once upon a time there was a college student who 
believed everything he heard. 

Once upon a time there was a college student who 
didn’t believe anything he heard. 


Once upon a time there was a college student named 
Henry Eaton. He graduated from college in 1931. 
There was no place in those dark days for a young man 
of his ability to get work. His father had been mayor 
of a great American city, but his influence was not 
enough to place his son. Henry began to think. He 
wondered if ever there would be a place for him in this 
world. A secretary of the Student Movement intro- 
duced him to the labor leaders of his city. This secre- 
tary went out of his way enough to get him a job. To 
be sure it was not much of a job, but it was something. 
Henry Eaton became greatly interested in why this kind 
of a world produced situations where men who wanted 
to work could not get jobs. Henry Eaton became inter- 
ested in Democracy, and wanted to do his share. He 
joined the Spanish Loyalists and went to the front. 
His men loved him. He cared for them because they 
were interested in Democracy. Henry Eaton was 
killed in Spain and is buried in an olive orchard under 
the Spanish skies. Perhaps he was wrong. I do not 
know. But at least he had the courage to live out what 
he came to believe was Truth. 


Once upon a time there was a college student who 
was born into a well-to-do family. He had an allowance 
of $100 a month and a new Ford car for his own use. 
All the girls were crazy about him. He had brains 
and made Phi Beta Kappa. His carefully filed finger 
nails and “best dressed man” clothes put him out in 
front. His father could write the kind of introduction 
that got him into places, and he made good. He went 
to a far city and amassed millions of dollars. Then he 
quit making money and was elected to Congress. When 
he died, on his tombstone was carved: John J. Jones, 
President of the First National Bank. 


Once upon a time there was a college student who 
was terribly poor. He had to work night and day to 
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get through college. He scrubbed floors and never had 
a date. He cooked beans and hamburgers over a gas 
jet and ruined his digestion. He never saw a football 
game or went swimming. He worked so hard he 
couldn’t make brilliant grades. But he got through, 
finally, and went out to conquer the world. Life was a 
battle, but he made good. He fought his way to the 
top. He became a Civic Leader. He joined the Rotary 
Club and the Reserve Officers Association. He fought 
the labor unions in his city and state. “Isn’t this a land 
of opportunity?” “Anyone who wants to work can 
find a job.” “I worked my way through college.” “Life 
is just what anyone wants to make it.” “Let these 
guys struggle like I did.” He was a self-made man 
who worshiped his creator. 


Once upon a time there was a college student who 
went to college to get an education. He studied all his 
assignments and had time for at least one activity. 
He realized that being a leader meant being a unified 
personality. This strange college student was sensitive 
to other people. He developed a sense of kinship with 
other races. He knew intimately the less fortunate 
students in his college: some black, some yellow, some 
just plain poor. 


This college student had a great respect for the wom- 
en on his campus. He knew that life was a partnership 
between men and women, and his interest was centered 
on discovering finer fellowship and avoiding super- 
ficiality. 

This student began the search for God in the life of 
which he was a part. Religion always begins there. 


One of my friends went to China some years ago to 
work in one of the far inland provinces. After she had 
worked awhile and learned the language enough to get 
around, she began to tell the old story of the Teacher, 
Jesus. Everyone she spoke to in this far interior vil- 
lage responded, “Yes, we knew him. He lived with us. 
We will show you where he is buried. He did the 
things you are telling us that Jesus did. It is the same 
person.” Investigation showed, of course, that a mis- 
sionary had come to this village years before. He had 
lived there among the people, so much like Jesus that 
they knew the kind of a person anyone who followed 
Jesus ought to be. 


Footnote: We are indebted to Mrs. Agnes Sutherland, 
Charles Schwieso’s sister for the sketch on the top of this page. 








THE 
ROUND WorRLD 


Spot News 
of the Federation—I] 


(These reports come partly from friends and partly from the 
NoFrontier News Service. The INTERCOLLEGIAN has made 
every effort to check sources but cannot guarantee the accuracy 
of the reports. For obvious reasons sources cannot be divulged 
at present.—Tue Epirors.) 


The Federation Grows Stronger! 


1. Belgium: This pioneer Movement has made a 
fine offer to help the Movements in France, Great 
Britain and Holland, with which it is closely related, in 
relation to interned soldiers and prisoners. Plans for 
the groups already established in Brussels and Ghent 
and for a new group at Liege include study of the 
Amsterdam Conference literature and the Gospel of 
St. Mark. 

2. Bulgaria: If Bulgaria is involved, about 400 
members and ex-members would be mobilized. Plans 
have been laid to keep in contact with these individuals, 
to continue the ordinary work of the Movement among 
school boys and women students, and to do special 
work in connection with the Red Cross and religious 
publications for soldiers. 

3. China: C. S. Tsai of the Chinese Movement is 
on his way to England while David Paton of the British 
SCM is on his way to serve the Chinese SCM. Paul 
Moritz of the NICC is already in China. 

Here is the largest area of student need in the world 
today. An illustration: “Over twenty planes bombed 
Wuhan University outside Kiating 19th August, de- 
fenseless city without military objectives. Six students 
killed instantly, twenty students and staff wounded, 
one dormitory destroyed. Prepare usual £50 relief. 
Cable approval.” 

On the constructive side comes news of the self-help 
prospects of Kunming and Kweyiang e.g., publishing 
an “English News Digest,” manufacturing ink, paste, 
etc., embroidery, tailoring, printing, bookbinding, etc. 
Chinese students are showing courage and resources; 
they deserve the help of their fellow students. 

4. Czech Movement: Recent word reports increased 
work among school boys, special seminars, publication 
of Three Year Plan in Czech, a work camp following 
the summer conference. Professor Hromadka will be 
a leader in the Toronto Conference on the World Mis- 
sion of Christianity at Christmas time. 

5. France: The president, Pierre Maury, the sec- 
retary, Jean Bosc, and many members have been 
mobilized. A system of news letters for members in 
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the army is being organized, and the Movement’s pub. 
lications Le Semeur and Notre Revue will continue to 
appear. The financial difficulties of all work dependent 
on French protestant support are considerable, and, 
owing to evacuation, etc., it is very difficult to make 
plans. But the leaders write that the French Move. 
ment will never forget its evangelical vocation even at 
the most difficult moments. 

6. Hungary: Work continues with the purpose that: 
the unity in Christ which is uniting national move- 
ments in the WSCF shall not be broken in time of war, 

7. India, Burma, Ceylon: At Jaffna eighty men and 
women attended the Fourth Teachers Camp. The new 
Ashram, in part growing out of the SCM activities, is 
under way. D. T. Niles will be a leader at Toronto at 
Christmas. New work camps have supplemented the 
regular summer conferences. 

8. Great Britain and Ireland: In addition to the ordi- 
nary work, the secretaries (who are all above the age 
of the men at present mobilized) are organizing a 
correspondence service for students in the army, and 
are collaborating with other bodies to do religious work 
for soldiers and relief for student refugees. All mem- 
bers and friends are being asked to keep the first day 
of each month for special prayers for fellow Christians 
involved in war—on both sides. 

9. Japan: Four especially interesting summer con- 
ferences. Visits by Luther Tucker and others strength- 
ened Federation ties. 

10. Latvia: Special visits by central staff and new 
plans in process. 

11. The Netherlands: The Dutch SCM has organ- 
ized, since September 11th, an excellent series of weekly 
circular-letters to mobilized members and other stu- 
dents in the army. Each contains a suggestion for 

sible study and a short meditation followed by various 

practical suggestions. Members of the Movement in 
the army are organizing small groups for Bible study 
and so-called “evenings of education.” 

13. Russian SCM Outside Russia: Leo Zander 
writes: “In general I may say that usual normal ac- 
tivity can no longer continue, but on the other hand, the 





very tragic and abnormal events . . . present us with 
new challenges and new needs for Christian service. 
Our local Movement (in Paris) is helping to solve the 
many problems presented by evacuation of children, 
and in this it has the support and encouragement of 
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French authorities. Our ‘centre’ of course ceases to be 
literally a centre for lack of periphery, but it is also 
faced with new tasks, mostly as I see them along the 
lines of religious service to our mobilized young people. 
_, . It goes without saying that all our other means of 
‘ncome—financial campaigns, choir tours, etc.—are not 
practicable at present. In these circumstances support 
from the Federation is especially significant and con- 
stitutes practically the only reliable source of income.” 

14. Singapore: A new SCM is organizing. 

15. South Africa: Fund for headquarters building 
progresses. Special emphasis this year on work of the 
Student Volunteer Missionary Union. 

16. Sweden: “Federation in a World at War” (our 
earlier release) is being used by study circles. Offers 
help to prisoners of war. 

17. Switzerland: Many leaders mobilized. The Stu- 
dent World published on schedule. Other work re- 
adjusting. 

18. U. S. A.: Increasing Federation support to help 
war relief for students and professors. Toronto Con- 
ference on the World Mission of Christianity centers 
on seminar study of a new syllabus (15 cents each 
from the SVM). Team of speakers, all Federation 
leaders: H. P. Van Dusen, D. T. Niles, Gertrude 
Rutherford, Professor Hromadka. Robert Mackie ex- 
pected. Using Three Year Plan and Mackie booklet 
on Madras in seminars. 


Incoming Messages 


From a Friend in Germany: “Very many thanks for 
greetings from friends which are heartily appreciated. 
We know that we are in fellowship with them. . 
There are only a few universities open where work is 
encouraged to go on.”’ 

From the Australian SCM: “In this time of world 
tragedy the Executive and Secretaries of the Australian 
Student Christian Movement send a message of Chris- 
tian fellowship and love to Student Christian Move- 
ment leaders in the countries of Europe, and especially 
in the countries suffering through war. At a time like 
this the reality of the World Christian community as 
we have come to know it in the World’s Student Chris- 
tian Federation is a treasure which we must guard, and 
a message which we must share. Whatever comes 
nothing must break our unity in Jesus Christ, nor our 
faith in the triumph of God’s purpose for his world.” 

From the British SCM: “In the present tragic war, 
it is certain that ‘if we say we have no sin, we deceive 
ourselves’ . . . The attribution of war guilt to any one 
State can only sow the seeds of further conflict . 
(But) there is no excuse for either religious or political 
defeatism. . . . God’s purpose remains unaltered by 
the calamities brought about by our disobedience. . . . 
We do not compromise . . . when we give up a pre- 
conceived ideal plan and do the most creative action 
which the circumstances permit. But we do compro- 
mise when we weaken our commitment to find God’s 
will, and treat lightly the issues before us. . 

“At the time of world war it is a special responsi- 
bility of Christians to affirm their loyalty to the Uni- 
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versal Church, and if they are students, to the WSCF. 
Such affirmation must be expressed in acts of fellow- 
ship, however difficult these are to initiate. . 

“Our special task as Christian students relates to the 
building up of those intellectual and spiritual resources 
out of which just peace terms may grow. The essential 
task of the Student Christian Movement, therefore, re- 
mains the same: the bringing together of men and 
women into a personal relationship with God, the 
Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, resulting in their 
acceptance of an obedience which governs all spheres 
of their individual and social life.” 


Chinese Students Resolve 

The Chinese SCM Conference gathered with great 
difficulty and after a study of the issues growing out 
of the new student situation in China made the follow- 
ing proclamation as a guide to Christian students: 

1. We pledge ourselves to the unbroken unity of the 
country. We want to do our share in reconciling what- 
ever differences and friction there may be between the 
different parties and groups and oppose any plot of 
division and dis-union. 

2. We uphold the policy of prolonged resistance as 
we believe that justice and truth will eventually prevail. 

3. We advocate democracy as the best political sys- 
tem under which we may have real freedom in speech 
and religious belief. 

4. We advocate a social order based on the lines of 
socialism under which we may really “proclaim release 
for captives and recovery of sight for the blind, to set 
free the oppressed, to proclaim the Lord’s year of 
favor.” 

5. We advocate a radical change of the individual 
lives of the citizens as a basis for a new China. 

6. We support the various efforts in enlisting the 
cooperation and assistance of all anti-Fascist and peace- 
loving countries. The following movements are being 
supported : 

In furtherance of these ends the “Know Christianity 
Movement,” the “International Friendship Movement,” 
the “Know the Times Movement” and the “Self-Dedi- 
cation Movement” (sequel to the old Student Volun- 
teer Movement “a new attempt to enlist new blood in 
the service of the various Christian bodies”). 


Inside Germany 


Things are surprisingly normal in external appear- 
ance. Trains run punctually and no unusual military 
activity is apparent. There is a widespread feeling that 
the destiny of Germany and the German people is at 
stake. It is generally assumed that England is the arch- 
enemy and has decided to prevent Germany from hav- 
ing her rightful place among the nations. The fact that 
Great Britain allied itself with Poland and declared war 
on Germany seems to have removed from most German 
minds any remembrance of Hitler’s broken pledges. 
Even people who were critical of the régime some 
months ago now laugh cynically at the idea that England 
is against Hitlerism but not against the German people. 

The effect of the British leaflets was considerable 
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when they were first dropped from the air, but the 
impression is wearing off. 


Although the treaty with Russia came as a great 
shock in circles where anti-Communist feeling is 
strong, even with these the military advantages out- 
weigh other scruples. One non-German observer stated 
that the German army leaders in Poland were appar- 
ently surprised when Russian troops marched in. He 
believed that there was a good deal in the view that 
Germany had lost her benefits in southeastern Europe 
in view of the concessions achieved by Russia. 

German propaganda continues to play up the idea 
that a young, virile people (Germany) is at war with a 
decadent people (England). Photos of Hitler in the 
field with his men are shown side by side with photos 
of Mr. and Mrs. Chamberlain walking in the park with 
gas masks slung over their shoulders. 

A German Consul who has given several visas in 
recent days to Americans going to Berlin, was unwill- 
ing to grant one for Vienna, finally strongly advising 
the applicant not to go to Vienna without the prelimi- 
nary approval of the Gestapo in that city. 


The Munich Bombing 


A contact in Germany who is very well-informed 
believes that the Nazis themselves were responsible for 
the bombing in Munich, and the attempt on Hitler’s 
life. In his last reports he had emphasized that Hitler 
would not survive the war and he gave detailed expla- 
nations for his point of view. It now seems as if there 
were already a design on his life. This attempt was 
nothing but a warning to Hitler. The originators of 
the crime should be looked for in the army. All of the 
rest of the rumors that are circulated are only a front; 
Himmler would not dare to go looking for the guilty 
in the place where they are really to be found. The 
army officers are going to settle Corporal Hitler who 
wants to play Commander-in-Chief. They laugh par- 
ticularly in the army about the attempts to blame the 
English for the Munich bombing. They give the 
English credit for some things, but not that much. 
As some officers said: “If the English really staged 
this affair, we might just as well pack up, because then 
the traitors are entrenched in the highest places.” 

In army circles they know exactly how things look 
in the Party, and that an attempt such as that at Munich 
increases the feeling of uncertainty among the petty 
bureaucrats and threatens the whole structure of the 
Party. But that process should not be hastened too 
much until a new popular hero in the form of a gen- 
eral has been developed. The assumption is that the 
bad name of the régime would go with Hitler and that 
a new man could bring the German people together 
again. 


How Many Pacifists ? 


How many conscientious objectors will the new war 
reveal? In the United Kingdom during the World 
War, there were some 16,000, many of whom accepted 
alternative service but many of whom also refused to 
do any kind of work they thought would promote war. 
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There were not many in France, and the few that mani- 
fested themselves in the Central Powers were speedil 
and ruthlessly disposed of for the most part, i, 
France, there were not a few who simply eked oyt “ 
miserable existence for the long years of the war, ang 
none too forthrightly, by hiding in the forests, sub. 
sisting on berries and game and occasional meals Picked 
up at the cottages of sympathizers. Even in Great 
Britain the treatment of “C. O.’s” was often harsh, 


British Planes Sold to Balkans 


British bombers of the Blenheim type had beep | 
supplied to several Balkan countries, including Yugo- 
slavia and Turkey, before the war began, according to 
evidence from Balkan newspapers, which have given 
some details about these planes and which have printed 
photographs of them in mass flight. 


New Wars from Old 


War material scattered over many acres of the 
Macedonian front during the Serbian offensive of 
twenty-odd years ago, is being found and dug up by 
orders of the authorities who are finding it lucrative 
in view of the present demand for scrap metal. 


German Gas Masks for British Civilians! 


Up to within a week of Britain’s entry into war 
German gas masks were sold in England. 





7 / 


E. A. Yarrow 
(From page 62.) 


carry on these different services. Among them werea 
number of talented Russians who were promptly shot 
when the Bolsheviks took over this section of Armenia, 

In 1926 the Yarrows returned to the United States | 
permanently. For two years he was a special speaker 
for the Near East Relief but on January 1, 1928, he | 
began his work as the field representative of the Hazen 
Foundation having been chosen to this position shortly 
before the death of Mr. E. W. Hazen. Since that day 
he was associated with Mr. Charles Russell, the head | 
of the Foundation. The collaboration of these two men ; 
stands as a bright chapter in the history of religion in 
higher education in this country. A number of people | 
who have received counsel, financial help and encour- | 
agement through Yarrow’s medium as the agent of the 
Hazen Foundation number now several hundred. 

We who have known Mr. Yarrow in the many com- 
mittee meetings and conferences, which characterize the | 
democratic processes of adventurous Christianity 
among the educated youth of the United States, feel 
there is a vacant place against the sky as if some giant 
tree had fallen, but this, as all analogies, is inaccurate, 
because the spirit outgiving of life which he and Mrs. 
Yarrow have always shown to aspiring youth is some 
thing which has been contagious—to be kept alive now 








in a host of us who touched their lives and were blessed | 
thereby. George Stewart. 
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NOTES FROM THE CONFLICT 


JOHN MACMURRAY 


O FAR the war seems somehow unreal as a war: but 
we are feeling its effects internally in the breaking up 
of homes, and a general dislocation of normal life. 
Everyone takes this with patient resignation. There is 
no enthusiasm for the war, only a general feeling that 
we have no choice in the matter, and must go on and 
get through. On the whole people are without illu- 
sions, and so far without strong feeling, either of anger 
or of despair. The contrast with the last war is quite 
extraordinary. I imagine that nearly everybody feels 
quite.sure that we shall win the war, and also quite 
apprehensive of what will follow. Discussions tend to 
be about either how the collapse will come about in 
Germany, or about what we are going to do when it 
does. Nobody knows the answers to either of these 
questions. It feels like a war between two governments 
rather than between two nations. And most people 
talk and think as if Russia didn’t count; because, I 
fancy, that they have a subconscious feeling that Russia 
counts very greatly, and won’t bear thinking about. 


An Early Peace? 


My own ideas are very hypothetical. The future 
depends largely on the length of time that the war lasts, 
and that depends upon what happens in Germany. 
Apart from the mutual attempts at blockade, there is 
not likely to be any serious fighting until March at 
least. That gives time for political maneuvering, and 
the organizing of neutral sympathies, and trade. A 
negotiated peace in a few months is not impossible: the 
military danger of any attack is so great, and the fear 
of Russia so real that there is strong pressure towards 
iton both sides. Against it is the fact that it is hardly 
possible without the collapse of the Nazi régime in 
Germany, either as a condition of peace or a conse- 
quence of it. France is €éven more determined about 
that than England. If it came about it would probably 
lead to a combination of Western Europe, of a pre- 
dominantly Fascist character, unconsciously united 
against Russia. 


On the other hand, a long war will leave both sides 
so exhausted that Russia will have the big say in what 
happens thereafter—if she cares to take it; which 
doesn’t seem to me to be certain. In any case the war 
will weaken our economic system very greatly; as it 
will force us into some kind of centralized control of 
production and of finance; that is to say, some kind of 
dictatorship or quasi-dictatorship. That is so easy, 
because it means only the perpetuation of some of the 
war-time controls; as the war will have produced a 
psychological adaptation to such a control. The one 
reason why it is impossible to state war aims, is that 
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they are all likely to prove so much hot air—not be- 
cause of bad faith, but because all practical people know 
in their bones that it will be a case of doing what we 
can and what we must in an unpredictable situation, 
and not what anybody would like to do. There are far 
too many determining factors which are not and cannot 
be under one control. 


The major question, to my mind, is whether Russia 
wants a communist régime in Germany. If she does, 
and this war lasts long enough, she can have it. But I 
can't feel sure that she does. It would mean a shift of 
power from Moscow to Berlin in the socialist world. 
I don’t see how Moscow could throw her weight against 
such a movement if it arose spontaneously in Germany. 
3ut how far Russia would positively throw her weight 
on the side of producing it I don’t know. If Germany 
does go Bolshevik in the end, then the rest of us will 
probably have to produce some kind of socialism. 


Our Task as Christians 


The main reason I have for pessimism about the 
immediate future lies in the absence of any effective 
religious tradition which can provide a non-political 
unity as the basis for a new political and economic 
organization. The formation of new habits of social 
life must be done by pressure from above (1. e., by po- 
litical and military dictatorship) unless there is a 
spiritual unification in the people to produce it from 
below. So far as I can see there isn’t. The medieval 
tradition of Christendom has leaked away, and nothing 
has taken its place but organization. Our task as Chris- 
tians is likely to be to maintain the spirit of religious 
community in a world which has to be organized by 
power and the pressure of physical necessity, as the 
germ of a new spiritual synthesis—a new Christianity. 
It isn’t likely to be a pleasant business; but it is a 
terribly important and essential one. 


London, November 25, 1939. 
2 


If the Christian Church, in a great and sacred gesture of au- 
dacity, should recapture something of its old prophetic spirit— 
the power of moral expression it lacks at present—it could still 
establish a new contact with life and take up the conduct of 
human society. For that Church, which is now almost entirely 
left aside by life, remains nevertheless . . . “the only organised 
force of the West whose heartbeat could be made to be felt to 
the ends of the earth and whose word could still evoke a thrill 
of hope and of filial obedience amongst men.” . . . If the Church 
is to fulfill its destiny and be that incarnation it must make the 
cause of all the oppressed its own and let up being an apologist 
of a social system based on violence, class egoism and war.— 
PIERRE VAN PAASSEN, in Days of Our Years. 
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MARCH OF EVENTS 


IN THE REGIONS 


North Central Area. On October 20-21, the North 
Central Area Student Executive Committee met in 
Paul. Chairman, Ed Nestingen, presented a report 


on the highlights of the Amsterdam Conference and of 
the NICC meeting, stressing the phases most affecting 
our area. 

Dr. Emil South Dakota 
University, was named Chairman of the 
on Christian Purpose. The Committee feels sure that 
at least five students from the area will attend the 
Consultation on the World Mission of Christianity in 
Toronto. 


Holzhauser, of Wesleyan 


Commission 


A Prayer for Peace. The Joint Cabinets of the YM 
and YW at North Dakota State observed Armistice 
Day with a morning worship service around the theme 
“A Prayer for Peace.”” The service was rewritten from 
the suggestions for Bible reading and prayer issued by 
the World’s Student Christian Federation in Septem- 
ber, 1939. 

The worship service was announced at the college 
Armistice convocation (sponsored by the ROTC) “as 


a glorious and right way to observe Armistice.” 


Southern Region. The fall of ’39 breathed life into 
a dream long shared by members of the Student Chris- 
tian Movement everywhere, especially in the South. 
This dream has been for students of the South—Negro 
and white men and together on an 
equal basis in their area and state conferences wherever 
they are ready and anxious to. For the first time this 
fall such conferences were held in four Southern states 

Kentucky, Virginia, North Carolina and Tennessee. 
students in these worked with the 
regional staff in planning inclusive meetings which have 
come to be known as Area Leadership Conferences. 

The purposes of the Area 
ways of carrying out the 


women to meet 


Groups of states 


Leadership Conferences 


were: to learn new \ssocia- 


tion program on the campus, to develop leaders to carry 
year-round responsibility, to informed about 


» National Movement and ways of participating in it, 


bece me 





The Rocky Mountain delegation holds a 


Riverdale NI¢ ‘( ; 


meeting at the 
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to discover the resources which are available to the 
members of the individual Association as a part of the 
National Movement and; to receive inspiration through 
worship and through discussion on the meaning of th 
Christian purpose. Since the Area Leadership (op. 
ferences were membership meetings to talk about Ways 
and means of making effective the work we are doing 
as Christian people on college campuses, the majority 
of the delegates were officers, leading cabinet members 
and faculty advisors. 

Ohio Youth Facing the Issues. Serious thinking Ohiy 
college and university youth is not being blinded, by the 
forces that be, in its search to understand the weak. 
our social, economic, religious and _politicg 
For instance intelligent discussion and eygl. 
uation of pressing national and international issues was 
the keynote of the conference on “Students and th 
World Christian -yiew 4 held at Oberlin college 
November 3, 4, and 5. Both co-educational, and inter. 
racial, the conference was sponsored by the Ohio Com 
mission on Students and the World Christian Com. 
munity which is comprised of representatives from th 
YMCA, YWCA, SVM and other student Christian 
groups in the state. Ruth Strong and Allen Siebens, 
both of Oberlin, were co-chairmen. 

Seminar groups of thinking students and prominent 
resource leaders approached the inclusive conference 
relationship upon the following fronts: 

(1) “Christian Students and World of Tomorrow.” 
This group projected itself into the future and grappled 
with the essentials of an “ideal world” after this war 
It laid down ‘the principle of international codperation, 
the United States included, as a minimum requirement | 
as a take-off point for a lasting peace. It placed the 
Christian student at the focal center of responsibility 
in constructing this world of tomorrow. 


nesses of 
structure. 


Here the 
Milita- 
Nationalism, 
Democracy vs. Di 
analyzed as Due to the 
diversity of viewpoints of equally conscientious Chris 
tians it was concluded that ideals could be agreed upon 
but that a set program of defined details could not k 
accepted en masse by the church. 

(3) “Christian Students and the Church.” Here 
again the place of the church as an institution for fur 


State.” 
Capitalism vs. Communism, 


(2) “Christian Students and the 
basic conflicts of: 
rism vs. Pacifism, 
Racialism vs. 


Internationalism vs. 
Universalism and 


tatorship were a background. 


thering a remade personal religious life as well as its 
responsibility to seek a way out of our complex socid 
problems was reémphasized. 

(4) “Christian Students 
the United States.” 
as could be 








and the Foreign Policy o 
Perhaps as controversial an isstt 
discussed, this seminar group could nt} 
reach a unanimous decision but did throw considerable 
light on hazy ground. 
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(5) “Christian Students and the Economic Aspects 
of War.” The center of thought here was “What kind 
of an economic order will eliminate war from the 
world , 

(6) “Religious and Racial Minorities.” Here em- 
phasis was placed upon campus action in giving greater 
equality and understanding to the Jew, Négro, Catholic 
and Oriental. 

Prominent personalities adding to dignity and au- 
thority of the conference included: Dr. Ernest Hatch 
Wilkins, President of Oberlin College; Dr. Clarence 
Craig, Dean Thomas Graham and Dr. Walter M. 
Horton all of the Oberlin Graduate School of The- 
ology. In addition to the values of the seminars and 
lectures the Conference was seen as a permanent ad- 
vance in bringing closer together the YMCA, YWCA, 
SVM and other student religious groups in Ohio. A 
firmer coOperation and a more united front among the 
student groups will be made possible. 

Plans are under way in Ohio for joining the trend 
in the rest of the United States for knitting the work 
of the student YMCA and YWCA closer together. 
At present action is under consideration to have a joint 
Training Conference for Association leaders. Although 
this project may not become a reality in 1940 it is on 
the minutes as urgent business. In addition to the 
above, the Geneva Region is preparing the way for a 
co-ed conference at Lake Geneva in 1941 or as soon 
after as possible. 

An Economic Conference sponsored by the Ohio 
Economics Commission will be held in Columbus, Ohio, 
late in February. Practical contact rather than ethereal 
discussion of pressure areas will be emphasized. Slum 
districts, penal and correctional institutions will be 
studied by Ohio students in the conference period. 
Ohio State University will be host to the conference. 

Asilomar Region. The most thrilling news to ema- 
nate from the regional office in many months is the 
notice that Asilomar, the annual student-faculty con- 
ference, is to be cooperative. 

Larry Collins, buyer-manager of the cooperative 
houses at the University of California, and leader of 
the Round: Table discussion group on cooperatives at 
last year’s conference, will be the general manager. 
sill Davis of Berkeley’s Stiles Hall (YMCA), who 
has worked in the codperative movement, will also be 
available. Hugh Gourdine of Barrington Hall, largest 
cooperative at the University of California, will be 
workshift manager. In short, the very best of leader- 
ship has been obtained. 

Very nearly all of the actual work at the conference 
will be done by the They will help serve 
in the dining room, do some house cleaning in the 
general living rooms, and make their own beds. How- 
ever, none of these chores sound very difficult, and the 
total amount of work per student for the week will not 
exceed seven hours for the entire conference. All 
things being equal, the experience of not only learning 
together, but also working together in the best of fel- 
lowships, will be helpful all around. This has made 


delegates. 
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possible a sizeable reduction in the cost of board and 
room, which will enable students to attend the confer- 
ence who could not have financed the week’s expense 
otherwise. 


HERE AND THERE 


The YWCA at Colorado University this fall launched 
a new cooperative house for girls. They had consider- 
able trouble in finding the right place but had no trouble 
in filling it. 

Starting with a bookstore a codp has just started at 
Northwestern. By working with the community co- 
6perative in Evanston student members may also share 
in laundry, gas station, dairy, grocery and meat services. 

At the University of Wisconsin the student churches 
and the student YM and YWCA are organizing a 
Religious Council to supersede the Interchurch Council. 
The new Religious Council hopes to achieve more effec- 
tive promotion of religious concerns on a campus-wide 
basis. 

At UCLA, after considerable discussion, the YMCA 
which has no building of its own voted to make its 
headquarters in the YWCA. This not only gives the 
YMCA an excellent location close to the campus but 
also makes possible much closer codperation between 
the two Christian Associations. 

Stiles Hall, the YMCA at the University of Calif- 
ornia, has long had an unusually fine record as a de- 
fender of free speech and civil liberties. Needless to 
say they have had to weather a good deal of adverse 
criticism from reactionary groups. Recently following 
their traditional policy they rented their building for a 
meeting of a communist group. Needless to say again 
the criticism started. In their November 17th issue of 
“The Y’s Bear” they have made a complete statement 
of their position and reasons for continuing this policy. 
(We congratulate the California Y and recommend 
other associations to get a copy of the statement and 
also to follow their example.—Eb. ) 

The University of Washington YM and YW have 
worked out and used over Station KMOX a round 
table broadcast on how they are carrying on religious 
work on the campus. Other Associations interested in 
this kind of project can get copies of the broadcast by 
writing either the YM or YW at Washington Uni- 
versity. 





In New England the SCM Commission on Social 
Action has written a very good statement on “The 
Principles of Christian Social Action.” THE INTERCOL- 
LEGIAN hopes to publish it later but Association and 
other regional commissions can get a copy of it by writ- 
ing to the New England office, 167 Tremont Street, 
Soston. 

A Colgate Christian Association poll on War re- 
ceived 669 replies; of these 99.07% believed the United 
States should keep out of the war. Other interesting 
figures were: 4.2% refused to support the government 
under any conditions, 18.2% would fight if our mari- 
time rights were violated and about 25% would fight 
if England and France “were in danger of defeat.” 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


Paul Moritz 
To THE EDITors: 


I am writing to express our deep appreciation to the 
NICC for sending out Paul Moritz as successor to Jack 
McMichael. Paul arrived in Shanghai on September 
10th after some unexpected delay in Singapore. He 
has been in Shanghai for the last six weeks. Yester- 
day he left Shanghai with Lyman Hoover for the in- 
terior through the narrow corridor of Ningpo, about a 
day’s journey from Shanghai by steamer. 


During the six weeks in Shanghai, Paul made a real 
place among the students in this “isolated island.” 
When he first arrived, he was met by the Chairman of 
the Shanghai Student Christian Union with a letter of 
welcome from all the Christian students in Shanghai. 
Later three meetings were arranged to welcome Paul. 
He has attended all kinds of meetings of the Shanghai 
Student Christian Union and his presence was always 
appreciated. The Shanghai Student Union, a non- 
Christian body, also presented an embroidered banner 
in which they express their welcome to Paul as a spe- 
cial ambassador from the students in America in the 
common struggle for peace and justice. On October 
10th, our Double Tenth national holiday, a_ special 
gathering was arranged in the Shanghai American 
School in which Paul presented to the Shanghai Stu- 
dent Christian Union a big American flag as a return 
gesture of good will for the Chinese flags presented at 
the twelve regional student conferences in America last 
summer. Paul 
has also interviewed a lot of prominent people in 
Shanghai and has met all kinds of interesting groups. 
[ am especially happy to say that Paul has learned to 
sing two Chinese songs and has picked up quite a num- 
ber of Chinese words. 


It was a very impressive ceremony. 


Paul and Lyman are planning to visit a number of 
isolated university centers enroute to Kweiyang where 





Paul Moritz at the Flag Ceremony 
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Paul will stay for a longer period. Plans after Kwe. 
yang are still a bit uncertain. Most probably, he yi 
spend another period, say, in Sha Ping Pa, the ney 
cultural center of Chungking, and then move on t 
Chengtu and the Northwest. We will certainly do oy 
best to make Paul’s time in China as profitable to hip 
as well as to own own Movement as possible. 


Shanghai, China. KIANG WEN Hay. 





* 
We Like This Letter 
To THE Epirors: 


Just a word of congratulation and encouragement iy 
your attempt to improve THE INTERCOLLEGIAN,. [ like 
to see it come, even as it is, and have confidence that jt 
can grow in its ability to meet student needs. 


I do think it would help to include more articles te. 
lating directly to campus activities and problems; the 
Freshman numbers have been excellent because they do 
just that. And discussions of the larger problems of 
war, democracy, etc., perhaps should be more definitely 
related to the campus. 


Probably you have already had requests to correcta 
mistake in November’s March of Events. The peace 
vote you quoted was an unofficial one showing indi- 
viduals’ attitudes about their personal support of the 
government in event of war. The official vote on 
United States policy in the present conflict was: in 
favor of economic non-codperation with aggressors, 14; 
opposed 26; yncertain 18. 


Also an omission from the same page; the Geneva | 


Council also voted a further recommendation that a 
joint conference should be held in 1941, if a joint 


committee discovers satisfactory arrangements can be | 


made, and if both 1940 conferences vote to do so. That 
gives something a little more definite to work toward. 
PEG CALBECK. 

University of Minnesota. 





(Regarding the NICC peace votes: Unfortunately there 
were enough different votes, official and unofficial, to make for 
real confusion. In the case of the official vote on United States 
policy in the European conflict Miss Calbeck is right. In the 
case of the Far Eastern conflict the official vote was just the 
opposite: 41 favoring economic non-codperation with Japan, 
and 17 opposing. The data we quoted last time: “33” for 
“isolation” and “32” for “collective security” was an unofficial 
vote. However we believe this unofficial vote expresses the 
“mind” of the NICC, namely, that we are too divided in our 
peace feelings for either group to say they alone represent the 
“true” NICC peace position. 


Regarding joint work in the Geneva region: At the time 
we went to press for the November issue we only had the Y.W. 
Conference vote. We appreciate this correction—THEeE Eprrors.) 
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CHURCH AND CAMPLIS 
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Edited by ROBERT G. ANDRUS 


THE United Lutheran Church stands out among 
Christian Communions for the energy with which it 
backs Christian Higher Education in training conse- 
crated leadership for tomorrow’s Church. The follow- 
ing estimate of the church college comes from the pen 
of President H. J. Arnold of Hartwick College: “The 
various Churches have founded and support to a 
greater or lesser degree colleges and theological semi- 
naries. They do this because of a deep conviction that 
these institutions of higher learning have made and 
continue to make a notable contribution to the welfare 
of the Church. 

“Despite the fact that caustic critics have for years 
predicted the eventual but inevitable dissolution of the 
Christian college for lack of support, these prophets of 
gloom have misjudged the spirit and convictions of 
both the colleges and the supporting Churches. As a 
matter of fact, the church-related colleges have come 
through the discouraging years of the depression with 
a truly amazing spirit of renewed confidence coupled 
with an ever stronger conviction that the nation has 
greater need of Christian education than ever before. 

“It goes without saying that the Christian College 
should regard itself as an agency of the Church for the 
building of Christ’s kingdom on earth through the in- 
strumentalities of education and culture. It should 
strive to be a perennial fountain from which issues 
forth a constant stream of wholesome, cultural in- 
fluences. 


“It should assist each student in the choice of a voca- 
tion that is best suited to his ability, his aptitudes, his 
personality and his ideals. The Christian College 
should place greater stress upon the development of the 
student’s personality. The Christian College needs to 
concern itself with the problem of creating in the minds 
of its students an abiding interest in, and a reverence 
for truth.” 

This ideal for the church colleges goes further in 
Lutheran circles than a paper statement. Annually a 
Faculty Conference is held for consideration of the 
relevance of the Christian Heritage to the problems of 
higher education. The fifth such conference was held 
recently at Gustavus Adolphus College with one hun- 
dred and fifty members of faculties from seventeen 
Lutheran Colleges of the midwest. The purpose of the 
conference was not only to improve methods of teach- 
ing but also to develop new avenues of Christian 
culture. 


MULTIPLE interests in campus religious life can 
get together. The Religious Conference at Arizona 
State Teachers College, a coéperative religious organ- 
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ization at Tempe, Arizona, is offering nine elective 
courses in religion. The extent of their coéperation in 
this amazing project far exceeds that which is done at 
many other places. 

The courses are made possible through the combined 
efforts of the following churches: Baptist, Roman 
Catholic, Christian, Congregational, Episcopal, Jewish, 
Latter Day Saints, Methodist, Presbyterian. 


THE world-wide interests of Methodist’s Wesley 
Foundations is expressed in the financial support of 
the Wesley Foundation in Japan. Each Wesley Foun- 
dation in the United States contributes something to 
this project. The Wesley Foundation at Oregon State 
College, Corvallis, recently sent a check of $50 toward 
the support of the Wesley Foundation in Japan. This 
makes the tenth consecutive year that this Wesley 
Foundation has sent at least that amount for the Foun- 
dation in Japan. That is a remarkable record and, as 
T. T. Brumbaugh, Director of the Foundation in Japan, 
says, “deserves a Gold Star.” It is interesting to note 
that the Wesley Foundation at Penn State has a record 
of giving one year longer, and the Wesley Foundation 
at the University of Illinois has contributed the same 
length of time. In these days of international strife 
and discord, this is a very worthy expression of the 
Christian Internationale. 


PRESBYTERIAN students on the campus are being 
urged by the director of Presbyterian University Work, 
the Reverend J. Maxwell Adams, to avail themselves 
of the opportunity to join the World’s Student Chris- 
tian Federation as a channel of expression of the World 
Christian Community. “Max” writes to all Presby- 
terian University centers and colleges: “Until very 
recently, participation in WSCF was limited in the 
U. S. A. to members of the YMCA, YWCA, and 
Student Volunteer Movement. Active membership is 
now open to church student groups as well. In addi- 
tion to the spiritual values for us in such a relationship, 
there is a special responsibility upon us for financial 
support. Obviously the war in Europe will seriously 
interfere with the Federation’s working budget, and we 
in the U. S. A. must immediately increase our con- 
tributions for both its continuing and its emergency 
programs. The most hopeful prospect is that there 
will be many church related student groups that will 
at once respond to the opportunity of affiliating with 
the WSCF. This is a critical and glorious opportunity 
for our church related student groups to enter the life 
of the WSCF.” He also urges participation in the 
Far Eastern Student Service Fund and the Universal 
Day of Prayer for Students. (Turn to page 84.) 
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PROFS ARE PEOPLE 


A PROFESSOR of forestry and I were counselors 
at a summer camp several years ago. We had a spe- 
cial joy of building a stone fireplace and chimney in 
spare moments. Mixing mortar and laying one stone 
on another allowed plenty of opportunity for conversa- 
tion. We discussed many things besides chimneys and 
forestry. I remember one morning when we spent an 
hour on the question of beauty and utility: if a thing 
is perfectly useful, is it then necessarily beautiful? We 
didn’t make much progress on the chimney that morn- 
ing, but our time was certainly not wasted. 

A student and a professor sitting together on a log 
has been described by someone as the ideal educational 
situation. I should prefer to see them on each side of 
the log with a crosscut saw between them. Working 
together and talking together on an informal basis is 
one of the best ways of building a good student-teacher 
relationship. The give and take of intimate conversa- 
tion is a much better means for the communication of 
ideas than the lecture system and better even than the 
seminar, discussion group type of class. 

Freshmen will find themselves lectured at a great 
deal their first year. They will run a great risk of gain- 
ing a superficial grasp of a subject, and thinking they 
have a mastery of it because they have a beautiful set 
of notes on a series of brilliant lectures. It is easy to 
copy down the professor’s outline and to fill out the 
page with his phrases hastily jotted down. The hard 
thing is to grasp the meaning of his words, to see its 
relations to other things you know, and to realize its 
implications. To understand thoroughly what a pro- 
fessor of economics, for instance, has to say it is neces- 
sary to know his background, his bias, and his point- 
of-view. If you can defend his contentions on a con- 
troversial question in argument, then you can feel that 
you have really understood his lectures. But this is 
rarely possible unless you know your professor on and 
off the lecture platform. 

Professors, generally speaking, are an interesting lot. 
Some of them, it is true, are dull and dry and cannot 
converse outside their own field, but a great many are 
worth knowing for the sheer pleasure of friendship aside 
from the educational values their acquaintance brings. 

How can we establish the contacts with faculty that 
are so important both for social and educational pur- 
poses? There may not be at your college chimneys to 
be built or logs to be sat on, but there are walks to be 
taken, picnics and steak-roasts to be enjoyed, dinners 
to be eaten, after-dinner coffee to be sipped. Then 
there is the old method of calling at your professor’s 
home. It is a rare teacher or teacher’s wife who is not 
eager to have students call on them, and it is a rare 
senior who does not later regret that he did not do 
more such calling. 

The bugbear of apple-polishing is a myth. Almost 
all professors can tell genuine from pretended interest. 
They know all the symptoms of leg-pulling, from many 
years’ experience. Therefore, if your interest is genu- 
ine, don’t hesitate to show it. Henry HARVEY. 

Amherst, 38. 
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FROM THE COLLEGE PRE%Ss 
Why Not? 


At a recent student council meeting the opinion was 
expressed that a member of the council should be pres. 
ent at university faculty meetings at which questions or 
situations directly involving the student body are dis. 
cussed. 

The spirit shown by the request is not one of “nosey. 
ness” on the part of the council, but rather an honeg 
conviction that a college student have that much “ 
so” in a situation involving him. 

It is not the idea of the council to have its represent. 
ative made a voting member of the faculty meetings, but 
merely to have him there in order to express the student 
opinion of any controversial question concerning the 
student body. 

The plan has its merits and it is our opinion that 
much more will be heard about it in the near future 


Say- 


ANGELO ANGELOPOLOUS, 
in the Butler Collegian, 


REVOLUTION I$ ON! 


OUR country is passing through a revolution. Prob- 
ably few students realize this. But a little reflection 
will show that the changes now taking place in social, 
economic, political, and religious opinion are so rapid 
and so fundamental as to warrant the use of that for- 
midable word. Everyone acquainted with history must 
desire that the revolution shall be unstained with blood 
or violence or injustice or impiety. To this end there 
must be guidance by educated men and women, free 
from bigotry and class prejudice, men and women of 
experience and with understanding hearts. A revolu- 
tion originating in unhappiness, discontent, and jeal- 
ousy, and opposed by men ignorant of their causes, 
would be disastrous. 

Most students . . . have had little or no acquaint- 
ance with poverty, with the despair and degeneration 
that result from unemployment, with the danger and 
the bravery of certain occupations, such as mining and 
working in steel mills. Yet it may be the fateful task 
of many college graduates to take a hand either for or 
against the revolution of today and tomorrow. 

I suggest that our undergraduates use the oppor 
tunity of summer vacations to get acquainted with 
workingmen in field or factory, sharing, if possible, 
their labor and living under the same conditions as 
theirs. Not as apostles should these young men go 
forth—heaven forbid!—but as learners, open-minded 
and sympathetic. They would make fools of them 
selves if they assumed an air of superiority. 

There is as much intelligence among the poor @ 
among the rich, and perhaps the struggle for existence 
develops in them more strength of character. . . . If 
a student cannot get a summer job in a factory or shop, 
let him work as a farm hand. It might seem unethical 
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to take a job which could be given to someone more 
needy, but farmers, even in these times, are clamorots 
for helpers in the summer. Yet in a manufacturing of 
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mining town a student will learn more about labor 
conditions. In either case he will return to college in 
the autumn a wiser man, and if also sadder, yet resolved 
MN Was} to help bring in a brighter day. 
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THE BookSHELF 


SKEPTIC’S QUEST 
Hornell Hart. $2.00. 


Here is a book for the “must read” list: pertinent, lively 
and wholly readable. Its setting is at once symbolic and chal- 
lenging, and the reader who carries on beyond the first few 
paragraphs will continue aboard the university cruise ship, but 
not in the rdle of silent spectator. He will find himself taking 
an enthusiastic part in the free-for-all discussion concerning 
philosophy of life in which a number of typical representatives 
of various aspects of contemporary thought are engaged. 

From its beginning in a despairing student skepticism bred 
of uncritical acceptance of materialism,—and B. Russell, the 
thought moves in the manner of Platonic Dialectic on through 
the discovery of the patterned aspects of the physical and social 
worlds to the vital question of free will, as it exists in relation 
to the various types of organization with which we moderns 
are surrounded. The treatment of these topics is competent 
and not overly technical. Examination of the creative powers 
found in the inner life leads the group to discuss various inter- 
pretations of the meaning of Truth. At this point the con- 
versation turns somewhat abruptly to the question “who and 
what am 1?” This carries into a heated, and perhaps startling, 
debate concerning possibilities of life after death, which will 
grip the reader’s interest. Consideration of the place of purpose 
and personality in the universe follows naturally. The third 
and last part of the book pulls together significant points which 
have arisen in previous discussion under chapters entitled: 
“The Fraternity of Truth Seekers”; “The Fraternity of Hu- 
manists”; and “The Spiritual Fraternity.” 

From the structural angle, the plan of the book is excellently 
developed. Student and Thinker enter the first scene together : 
blind despair versus the quiet confidence which is a fruit of 
experience and insight. Then one after another the many 
characters are introduced. These are sufficiently representative 
of divergent modern points of view to give the conversation a 
cosmopolitan flavor and the monotony to which the dialogue 
form of presentation is often subject is thus avoided by this 
author. All members of the group finally come to a general 
working agreement. Then with the introduction of “the Spirit- 
ual Fraternity,’ Student and Thinker conclude the discussion 
alone together, as they begin it, but the Student has now become 
a Thinker in his own right; he has found his compass point. 
His concluding statement is a challenge to our civilization as 
well as a personal dedication: “‘I must keep embodying the 
insights of the spirit into the flesh and blood of daily living, 
that brotherhood may be no empty word or false pretense, but 
actual in all the patterns of the life I live and share.’ The 
Student raised his eyes, but the Thinker was no longer to be 
seen.” E.tiot Van N. Drier. 

Mills College. 


Macmillan. 


L | 
GOD IN OUR STREET 


George Stewart. $2.00. 

Many men are seeking God in their street. Many students 
are concerned to find God on their campus. But “because of 
individual differences, the approaches men make to God are 
different.” This book is one approach. It is an attempt to set 
forth the historic doctrines of the Church in terms of their 
significance for our day. Here is a compelling presentation of 
traditional Christianity—the witness of one Christian searcher 
—the credo of one man who has found God in his street. 

Not everyone will be able to agree fully with Dr. Stewart. 
There will be some who will wish that he might have used less 
of the traditional language of the Church. A few of the ques- 
tions discussed will not seem important to students. “How may 
I distinguish between God, the Creator, Jesus Christ as God 
made flesh, and the Holy Spirit, God, as inspiration?” is not a 
question that is asked often in bull sessions today. There will 
be many to whom answers given to age old questions of the- 


Abingdon. 
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ology are not answers at all but serve as stimulus to further 
questions. Some will regret that the author does not give more 
space to indicating the implications of our faith for contempo. 
rary personal and social problems. But for numbers of students 
this book will be a helpful resource for group discussion and 
study on the historic doctrines of the Church concerning the 
nature of God, of Jesus and of the Holy Spirit. 

Whether the reader follows Dr. Stewart in detail or not fy 
will be forced to recognize that the message of God in Oy 
Street is the heart of the religion of Jesus: only by complete 
self-giving to God can man find Life. We seek God in oy 
street through different approaches, our understandings vary 
widely but the demand and imperative to obey His Will if we 
are to live is the same for us all. In clear, convincing ang 
commanding terms one man who has found God points the 
direction he has taken to other wayfarers. 

EpitH M. Lerrico, 


LIVING THE CHRISTIAN FAITH 
$1.50. 


The purpose of this book by Professor Aubrey of the Uni. 
versity of Chicago is fourfold: (1) He shows that theology js 
not an undertaking of ecclesiastical academic specialists, byt 
an effort to clarify the meaning of the Christian religion from 
the point of view of its relevance for cultural life. (2) It must 
therefore be the concern of everyone who considers himself a 
Christian and is as such responsible for civilization. (3) The 
ology is at present in a stage of transition. It has not yet 
found the way by which it can relate the truths of the Christian 
Gospel to the realities of the personal and social life of modem 
man. (4) In view of the fact that a modern theology can no 
longer be absolutistic, i.¢., claim for its way of stating the 
Christian truth an exclusive right that bars other interpreta- 
tions, the task of interpreting the Christian religion out of an 
awareness of the special promises of American civilization ought 
to be particularly inviting for American Christians. 

The four chapters of the book were originally lectures de- 
livered to an audience of ministers. Yet Professor Aubrey has 
kept the questions of laymen in mind when he addressed the 
parsons. Laymen, to whose ranks also Christian college stv 
dents belong, will therefore benefit from reading the book. It 
is especially recommended to students who are troubled by the 
questions like what theology is and what importance it has for 
the cultural life of today. WILHELM PAUCK. 


Edwin E. Aubrey. Macmillan. 


a 
THE MARCH OF FASCISM 
Stephan Raushenbush. $3.00. 


Belaboring “Fascism” is at present such a popular pastime, 
one is apt to turn aside from a book with the title “The March 


Yale University Press. 





of Fascism” in the belief that it is merely band-wagon literature. 
3ut to do so would be a seriqus mistake in this instance. 

While the author presents abundant evidence of the workings 
of Fascism that make it so repulsive to those who believe in the 
worth of personality and in the brotherhood of all mankind, 
his contribution lies in his analysis of the causes of Fascism 
and in his program for preventing its developing in the United 
States. It is not a new thesis, but it is one we are likely to 
forget in the flurry of excitement over our Fritz Kuhns and 
Father Coughlins. Briefly it is that Fascism is made possible 
by the failure of the liberal, democratic state to provide eco 
nomic well-being for all socio-economic strata within the state 
—particularly the middle class and the unorganized, unem- 
ployed manual laborers. To maintain democracy, a nation must 
demonstrate that along with freedom from political oppression tt 
is possible for all people to enjoy a high level of economic well- 
being. 

All persons and groups interested in the maintenance and 
extension of democracy in the United States would do well to 
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examine closely the evidence set forth by Mr. Raushenbush in 
support of this thesis and study carefully and critically the 
measures which he believes are essential to the prevention of 
a Fascist development in this country. They do not constitute 
an easy program and the author is not of the belief that they 
will find ready and popular support for, as he points out, the 
defense of democracy requires vigorous, aggressive action and 
“g willingness to sacrifice some immediate interests to the na- 
tional and social welfare.” If we can learn this lesson suffi- 
ciently to apply it, however, we may yet stop the march of 
Fascism not only in this country but in the world at large. 
Haro_p JAcosy. 
College of the Pacific. 
a 


AS HE PASSED BY 


Allan Knight Chalmers. $1.50. 


In the "20s whenever “Hank” Chalmers came up to bat in a 
baseball game played at a Student Movement Summer Con- 
ference something exciting always happened. The crowd at 
Northfield or Silver Bay could count on our older friend and 
counsellor just as much in a discussion group or vesper service. 
The fact that he is now pastor of a large city church has by no 
means weakened his hitting power. In fact, some of us young 
ministers in communities far from New York look to him more 
than ever for leadership in these days of crisis. None of us will 
be disappointed in his newest book. It is a nine-inning game 
with a hit in each inning. 

The men who were in the crowd as Jesus passed by were 
painfully like ourselves, self-conscious, dubious, proud, ma- 
terialistic, conventional. Into every one of their lives Jesus put 
an undying element of discontent. He made them wonder about 
themselves. Hard as they tried to resist the rebellion He stirred 
up in them, they could never be the same after their experience 
of Him. Read the book, see yourself mirrored in one of the 
characters Dr. Chalmers so vividly portrays, and you will 
understand more clearly why you, too, are uneasy in mind and 
spirit. At least you will if you have had anything like first- 
hand contact with the living Christ. And if you have not, this 
short book which you can read in three hours will make Jesus 
much more than an historic figure. Martyn D. KEELER. 


Abington. 


CENTURION 
Edwin McNeill Poteat. $2.00. 


Narrative poetry is an almost self-contradictory term. For 
poetry is the imaginative perception of experience; the solution 
of the acrid-bitter-fiery-sweet-serene materials of living on the 
tongue of the mind. Now it is true that the experience of 
other people’s living can become the materials of one’s own 
imaginative tasting, but only the first masters among poets have 
been able to make them so. Milton did it only at intervals. 
Masefield and Benet do it rather less often. Wordsworth 
largely missed it. E. A. Robinson achieves it, when he does, 
less by the talisman of words than by creating persons who 
themselves crash the gates of our minds and senses. 

So Dr. Poteat has undertaken a very difficult thing. He has 
written a fair number of lines of pure and beautiful poetry. He 
has created a Marcus and a Magdalene with some happy de- 
partures from the gospel sources,—sympathetically and with a 
liberal moral insight. For this reason it will perhaps pain Dr. 
Poteat most to be told that these characters do not escape the 
conventionalized and idealized “goodness” of the Christian 
tradition. Yet to this reviewer such appears to be the case. 
Though Magdalene has been turned from the traditional harlot 
into a spirited young woman maligned by her malicious, grand- 
motherly old father and justified by a modern and commendable 
view of her passion for Marcus, both she and Marcus. have 
become stained-glass saints of a new kind. They say and do 
only what will suit the necessary outcome of the gospel-plus- 
Poteatian story. One would like to hear them talk, alone before 
a fire, with the crackling reality of Karen in Talifer. 

RAYMOND P. CURRIER. 


Harper. 
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WAR AND THE CHRISTIAN 


Canon C. E. Raven. Macmillan. 


$1.75. 


Canon Raven is one of England’s most influential pacifists. 
He was a chaplain in the World War and saw front line serv- 
ice. For fifteen years after the war he thought his way through 
the problems which war presents to a Christian and finally took 


a constructive pacifist position. 


At the Oxford Conference Canon Raven ably advocated the 
pacifist position and suggested that “The Church” which was 
becoming conscious of some of the meaning and possibilities of 
a “world Christian community” might find in attempting the 
solution of the pressing problem of war a living issue about 
which a truly ecumenical movement could grow. His book is 
the natural outcome of this idea. 


Canon Raven addresses himself to a British reading public. 
His illustrations, his many references to debates, addresses and 
books are drawn from material which is much more in the 
English than in the American mind. This gives one the feeling 
of being some distance from the problems involved, and so in- 
creases the value of this book to the American student who 
wants light and not heat as he faces his problem. 


The chief virtues of this book are its frank facing of the 
unwillingness of the Church to come to final grips with the 
institution of war, and the eminently fair presentation of the 
points of view of those Christians who, facing the same facts, 
have not drawn Canon Raven's conclusions. It would be 
difficult to state more clearly the reasons for Christian par- 
ticipation in a “just” war, for accepting the judgment of “the 
powers that be,” especially if they are those of a democratic 
state, and for choosing the “lesser of two evils.” Likewise it 
would be difficult to find a clearer demonstration of the fallacies 
of these positions and the serious compromises to which they 
lead. T. W. GraHaM. 


Oberlin Graduate School of Theology. 








New Books from the Harper List 





FIVE DECADES 
and a 
FORWARD VIEW 


By JOHN R. MOTT 


The outstanding missionary 
figure of our time reviews the 
course of missionary endeavor 
in the past five decades, and 
analyzes the problems and 
trends as seen from the in- 
side. The final chapters pre- 
sent the challenge of Madras 
and the needs of the future. 
$1.50 


THE CLUE 
TO HISTORY 
By JOHN MACMURRAY 


“A book of first-rate impor- 
tance. It has sketched a 
subtle, complex and powerful 
imaginative pattern, which 
puts the history of Christian- 
ity in a new perspective. The 
most challenging Christian 
philosophy of history in re- 
cent years.”—Journal of So- 
cial Philosophy. $2.50 





AFTER THIS 
By RYLAND KENT 


What awaits us in the world 
beyond? What does happen 
“after this’? The fascinating || 
adventures of the varied char- 
acters in this story give an 


ONE IN SEVEN 
By MARGARET SLATTERY 


This new book presents, in 
essence, much of what the 
author has been saying in her 
lectures throughout the coun- 
try, especially to young peo- 


ple. Outwardly designed asa exciting answer. “Interesting 
book of devotional readings— from first to last.’—Wm. 
one for each week—it is un- Lyon Phelps. “Startling, 


usual in its challenge for pio- 
neering in new realms. Su- 
perb for moments of reflection 


gripping.”’"—Daniel A. Poling. 
“A great truth embodied in a 




















or as a part of group services most fascinating novel.”— 
or discussions. $1.25 Sherwood Eddy. $2.50 
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THE PROBLEM OF FOLLOWING JESUS 
James Gordon Gilkey. Macmillan. $1.50. 


Not the solution of problems but clear statement of them is 
the author’s purpose in this book. Incidentally, he makes some 
constructive contributions to the thinking of laymen who face 
seriously the problems of religious belief and Christian action, 
but his main purpose is to make his readers aware of the nature 
of the difficulties that arise when Christians endeavour to apply 
the teachings of Jesus in the situations and issues that arise in 
our modern society. The first half of the book is devoted to a 
summary of the teachings of Jesus under the following topics: 
God and Man, The Kingdom of God, Life after Death, Ethical 
Teachings, and Social Problems of His Own Day. In connec- 
tion with this portion of the work careful students of the teach- 
ings of Jesus, while admitting substantial agreement with the 
author’s principal conclusions, will take exception to a good 
many lesser points in his interpretation. As the book is written 
for laymen and not scholars this criticism should not weigh 
heavily. But to cite a case in point, the author devotes prac- 
tically as much space to Jesus’ teachings about Life After 
Death, of which Jesus said very little and that little mostly in 
reply to questions directed to him, as to the Kingdom of God 
of which Jesus was continually speaking. Inadequate treatment 
ot the Kingdom of God makes it fall far short of the “pearl of 
Great price” which it assuredly was for Jesus. In the discus- 
sion of Jesus and the Social Problems of His Own Day failure 
to deal with the problem of the political subjection of the Jewish 
nation to Rome is a serious omission. The best portion of the 
work is found in the final chapters where the author points up 
the problem of following Jesus in the modern day by setting 
forth the difficulties in vivid and concrete illustrations. 

Students who are interested in a brief introduction to the 
basic teachings of Jesus, a dash of philosophy of religion in 
support of the truth of these teachings, and a statement of the 
difficulties involved in following Jesus earnestly and _ intelli- 
gently in the exigencies of modern life will do well to read this 
book. ARTHUR C. WICKENDEN. 

Miami University. 











TIME OFF AND ON 


Abbie Graham 
| ~— 


The newest book by one of our most popular 
authors, written in “Abbie Graham”’ style, for 
those who choose to measure the year by its 
festivals, or from vacation to vacation. Seasons 
to be observed are Vacations, Getting Down to 
Work, Work, Pre-Festivity, Festivity, January 
and Spring. A delightful gift book. $1.00 | 

re 
THE WOMANS PRESS 


600 Lexington Avenue 


New York, N. Y. 

















FIVE DECADES AND A FORWARD VIEW 
John R. Mott. Harper. $2.00. 


This is a notable book. It deals with a particularly importan, 
period in the world-wide expansion of the Christian enterprise 
It is the record, not of historical research, but of personal par. 
ticipation for in every one of the Movements treated in the 
first five chapters, Dr. Mott himself was one of the chief actors 
But the author so obscures the leading part he himself played 
in the Student Volunteer Movement, the Laymen’s Missionay 
Movement, and the continuing developments looking toward 
greater unity of the churches, that one wishes the Publishers 
had insisted upon an appendix in which could have been set 
down a catalogue of the multiform ways in which Dr. Mott 
himself played a uniquely creative role during every one of 
the years covered by this five-decade review. 

The last two chapters are equally revealing of the author's 
character. He is utterly incapable of looking backward eXcept 
for the purpose of gaining perspective and guidance in going 
forward. He is the driver with hand on wheel, foot on ac. 
celerator, using the rear-vision mirror simply as a correctiye 
for the full view of the road ahead. These chapters dealing 
with the Christian world statesmanship revealed in the Madra 
Conference, and required to give the findings of that Confereng 
full effect, are worthy of careful study by all those responsibly 
for the churches’ world leadership in the next five decades 
well as by those who want to make their lives count towar 
the building of a Christian world. 


I wish every Cabinet and Board member in the country woul 
read the chapter on “Liberating the Money Power"! If th 
eighteen principles there set down could be studied, adapted tp 
local needs, and applied, the financing of Christian Association 
and church programs would be revolutionized. 

The first and last chapters on the “uprising” among students 
following the Williams College “haystack prayer meeting” an 
on the leadership opportunities open in the future will be espe 
cially valuable to students. 

One could wish that another chapter on the World's Student 
Christian Federation had been included; its history and promise 
are so integral with the theme which here Dr. Mott has de 
veloped with such characteristic clarity and vigor. 

A. RE 
& 


A BOOK OF PRAYERS FOR YOUTH 
J. S. Hoyland. Association Press. $1.00. 


Here is treasure out of the experience of an Indian Christian 
college. Prayers written for use of students of many differing 
religions, vibrant with religious insight and aspiration, with 
both the insights and moral fibre of Christian faith are now 
available for a wider use. Long since they attracted student 
attention in England and some leaders in North America have 
known them. (“A Book of Prayers Written for Use in a 





Indian College.” ) 


Fellowship with seekers and pilgrims of other peoples will | 
enrich our worship and heighten our sense of spiritual kinship 
with all peoples. There is in this book a wide range of aspire 
tion and commitment. It is a useful companion for private d& 
votion and an indispensable source book for preparation of group 
worship in student groups. Again we are indebted to the At 
sociation Press for a timely and unique contribution. _ P. J.B. 


Good Books to Read. At the University of Pent 
sylvania a way has been found to make good books 
available. Convinced of the value of the idea a fund 
was raised to purchase thirty copies each of the fol 


lowing books which were placed in every fraternity | 


house: God—Horton, The Church—Stewart and They 
Dared to Live—Bartlett. 
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COOPS 
(From page 64.) 
The Bureau of Cooperative Medicine is making great 
progress in compiling information, preparing the educa- 
ional material, and giving assistance to groups inter- 
ested in forming cooperative health associations or in 
studying the health problem of communities. The gen- 
eral interest in the problem of medical care and group 
approach to medical services at the present time will 
increase the importance of the Bureau’s work, and pre- 
pare the ground for constructive community develop- 
ment in coOperative medical care. This should be an 
especially challenging field to medical students and young 
doctors who wish to see the codperative ideal applied. 

The application of cooperative principles to specific 
economic and social situations is an undeveloped field. 
One of the best known experiments is the work of the 
Delta Codperative Farm at Rochdale, Mississippi. 
Here, tenant farmers who were forcibly ejected from 
their homes, were brought together three years ago and 
given the opportunity to work cooperatively. Great 
progress has been made in a surprisingly short time in 
establishing a producers’ codperative on a sound basis. 

In many places, labor unions are taking active leader- 
ship in developing cooperatives. Both the AFL and 
the CIO have expressed friendliness toward the Co- 
operative Movement. The field is yet comparatively 
untouched, and there is opportunity for education, or- 
ganization, and leadership which would start codpera- 
tives in laboring communities where there is already a 
sense of solidarity through membership in the union. 
Only a year ago, a recent college graduate who had 
acquired experience in a cooperative store, was invited 
to become the manager of a small codperative in one 
of the low-income labor areas of Chicago. He accepted 
the invitation and is now applying his abilities and skills 
to discovering ways of providing substantial food at 
low cost to meet the community needs. 

Members of the Student Christian Movement who 
find the codperative ideal appealing, should investigate 
some of the opportunities for practical experience. If 
there is not a codperative society on the campus or in 
the college community, summer experience is always 
possible. Some stores take on extra help during the 
summer, while the regular employees are taking their 
vacations. The Volunteer Work Camps of the Friends 
Service Committee should be seriously considered. 
These are located in areas where social tensions exist, 
and social changes are taking place. They provide ex- 
perience in coOperative living and some of them are 
located in communities where producers’ and consum- 
ers’ coOperatives are already in existence. 

For information on latest developments and oppor- 
tunities for experience consult : 

1. The Codperative Movement : 
The Codperative League, U.S.A., 
609 South Dearborn Street, Chicago, Illinois. 
or 167 West 12th Street, New York City. 
2. Training for the Codperative: 
Rochdale Institute, 
167 W. 12th Street, New York City. 
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Young Books for Young Readers... 
A Book of Prayers for Youth, 


J. S. HoyLanp 


This is a book that you’ve heard quoted many 
times, a book that is widely used at young people’s 
conferences, at retreats, etc. Published in England 
originally, under the title A Book of Prayers for 
Use in an Indian College, it went through fourteen 
printings. The demand for it in this country forced 
us to publish it. You will enjoy and re-read often 
its more than one hundred prayers written by men 
belonging to different religious systems and ex- 
pressing their searchings for God. It belongs in 
your Student Association library and lending shelf, 
your own shelf, and in your college or chapel 
library. $1.00 











They Did Something About It, 


Rosert M. BARTLETT 


The Student Christian Movement made Robert 
Bartlett’s earlier book, They Dared to Live, a best 
seller! Here is his new one in which he writes 
about ten men and women who never made for- 
tunes for themselves, but who did do so well some 
job worth doing that they stand out among the 
truly great of our time. In his sparkling style, 
Dr. Bartlett tells in crisp sketches about Thomas 
Mann, Edouard Benes, Charles Kettering, Mary 
McLeod Bethune, Madame Chiang Kai-shek, 
Richard Byrd, Chevalier Jackson, Louis Brandeis, 
Jawaharial Nehru, and Margaret Sanger. A dy- 
namic book which proves that you can live success- 
fully and do something about it, too. $1.25 








A Face to the Sky, 


GEORGE STEWART 


A little book that you will carry with you and 
often read at odd moments. It is a book of prayers 


that will at once intrigue you, help you, and soon 
become indispensable to you. Dr. Stewart writes 
for Student Christian Movement readers after a 
long service to it. A Face to the Sky was the 
Wayparer’s book of the month for November. 





$1.00 








Christian Faith and Democracy, 


GREGORY VLASTOS 


This latest Hazen Book on Religion is being ac- 
claimed as a brilliant and timely statement of the 
relation of our faith to the struggles going on 
around us. The author writes forthrightly in ask- 
ing and answering the question: Does our faith 
tend to isolate us from these struggles or to draw 
us into it? It will provide a worthwhile evening’s 
discussion—which will probably continue long after 
the meeting. Get copies of this for yourself, your 
cabinet. This is a book your professors will want 
to know about too. 50c 


ASSOCIATION PRESS 
347 Madison Avenue New York, N. Y. 





























CHRISTIAN HIGHER EDUCATION 
IN 1940 


A Handbook—Fourth Edition 
by 
GOULD WICKEY and RUTH E. ANDERSON 
A Useful Volume Containing 
Statistics of Protestant and Catholic higher in- 
stitutions 
List of educational and religious foundations 
and organizations 


Information concerning religious work with 
students, lists of workers, etc. 


Data concerning church boards of education 
READY EARLY IN 1940 
Prices Prepaid: Cloth, $2.00; Paper, $1.25 


Council of Church Boards of Education 
744 Jackson Place, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 


























Youth Leaders! 


Tired of Caspar Milque Toast religion? 


Turn to the fresh, living voice of realistic 
religion. 


PROTESTANT DIGEST 


Edited by such leaders as Reinhold Neibubr, Bishop 


McConnell, Jerome Davis, Bernard Clausen 


See that your library subscribes and take advan- 
tage of our special student rate. Use this 
form. 


PROTESTANT DIGEST, INC. 
521 Fifth Ave., 
New York City. 


Student rate: 
$1—5 months 
Full year—$3 


Enclosed you will find $. Per copy, 25 cents 


Please enroll me as a subscriber for . . months. 
Name 
Street . City \_ ee 














Church and Campus 


(From page 77.) 











































THE Westminster Club of the University of Wa 
ington has corresponded with Presbyterian groupg 
fifty-one other state and independent Unive 
across the country urging them to take action to & 
America Out of War. The project comes out of ¥ 
participation in the peace action of the Campus @ 
tian Council at the U. of W. 


Over the names of Tom Nilsen and Martha We 
the Westminsterites write in part: “Now as 
never before is there a demand in the world for & 
Christian thought and action, and we as Presbyter 
students feel an increasing sense of obligation and 
sponsibility as we see the ominous threat of wag 
world war: becoming more and more a reality, 

“Of course everyone wants peace. But just to 
it is not enough; we feel that there must be builé 
so unequivocal a desire for peace, combined with 
understanding of the fundamental issues involved, 
the public mind will be able to withstand the onsla 
of war propaganda, wherever it originates. 


“We ask you to codperate by pressing the cause 
the open, by revealing its true nature and by dire 
expressing your fervent desire for peace to your re 
sentatives in Washington. By encouraging otherg 
do the same, we will not forget the brotherhood off 
and the eleventh commandment, to love thy neigh 
as thyself.” 


WHO'S WHO IN THIS ISSUE 


Paut J. Bratstep—Former Director of Religious Wé 
Judson College in Rangoon; now General Secretary, 
Student Volunteer Movement. 


E. Fay Camprett—General Secretary at Dwight Hall, ce 


of Yale’s religious life. 


JoHN MAcmMurrRAY—Professor of Philosophy, London 
versity; author of Creative Society, Clue to History, ete. 


Cuartes M. Scuwieso, Jr—YMCA Executive Secretary 
the Rocky Mountain Student Christian Movement. 


Craupe C. SHotts—University of Alabama, .Yale Divil 


School—working now with students at Northwestern. 


WINNIFRED Wycat—Secretary of the National Be 
YWCA with special responsibility for program and researell 
religion; author of Principles of Religious Practice i 








Community Association Program and other books. 
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